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California’s oldsters finally cash in 

California ranks high in sunshine—and old people 
(technically “old,” which means only sixty-five or over). 
Although only one out of every four of them was receiv- 
ing old-age public assistance in 1946, the total in that 
state ran to 166,492 persons. With two-thirds of a million 
people over sixty-five, and hundreds of thousands more 
approaching that age, the question of pensions for the 
aged has been a bouncing political football in the Golden 
State since the days of Dr. Townsend’s famous “plan.” 
In 1942, indeed, no less a political personage than Gov- 
emor Warren gave it a healthy kick. He was all for pen- 
sions for the aged, whether they needed them or not. But 
when it came to delivering on promises, the successful 
candidates let the pigskin come to an unspectacular rest. 
So George H. McLain picked it up. In 1941 he organized 
his own Citizens’ Committee for Old Age pensions. Ever 
since, he has been a consistent and successful lobbyist 
for the needy aged and blind. In 1943 he managed to 
induce the State Legislature to give the aged $50 instead 
of $40 a month. Two years later he went to Washington 
to urge Congress to up the Social Security Act’s provi- 
sions for the needy aged. As a result of congressional 
changes, California could pay them $55 a month. in 
1947 the California Legislature provided another in- 
crease, until! the monthly stipend reached $65 for the 
needy aged, and $75 for the needy blind. McLain was 
not satisfied. So he took the ball completely out of the 
hands of the State Legislature by getting them to propose 
to the electorate a constitutional amendment last Novem- 
ber, raising the pensions to $75 and $85 for the needy 
aged and blind, respectively. It was very carefully drafted 
by the State Legislative Counsel. And McLain adopted 
the most professional methods available to win support 
for “Proposition 4.” 


Proposition 4 goes over 

Powerful opposition developed to McLain’s constitu- 
tional amendment. The State Chamber of Commerce, the 
California Taxpayers Association, the Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation (representing the Boards of Supervisors of all 
the State’s fifty-eight counties), and the State Welfare 
Director tried to stop its passage. Every newspaper in 
California lined up against it, as well as Henry Wallace’s 
Independent Progressive Party. But McLain threw 
$200,000 into his campaign for “Proposition 4.” In the 
last three days of a whirlwind wind-up he used nineteen 
tadio stations for broadcasts. He sent out a million letters 
and a million copies of The National Pension Advocate, 
held two hundred mass meetings a month and distributed 
altogether fifteen million pieces of literature. Two mil- 
lion votes were cast for the amendment, more than for 
President Truman. For the first time in American his- 
lory, it seems, a pension program like this was written 


into a State constitution. One section of the proposition 
repealed the relatives’-responsibility clause of previous 
legislation. According to this clause, if children have the 
means to assist their parents and fail to do so, they could 
be prosecuted or sued by a welfare department, even 
against the parents’ wishes. McLain contended that this 
practice had fomented much family hate, and that the 
cost of legally enforcing support had amounted to as 
much as the support itself. He thought, too, that children 
were often prosecuted when they really hadn’t the means 
to assist their parents. So he fought for repeal of the 
clause and won. The repercussions of this spectacular 
pension victory in California are bound to be felt 
throughout the nation. George L. McLain has demon- 
strated the political momentum which can be generated 
by such an issue. By fitting his proposals into the frame- 
work of the Social Security Act he avoided the mistake 
Dr. Townsend had made. His success will encourage 
groups favoring larger pensions to adopt his methods. 
Fortunately, the issue of public assistance to the needy 
aged and needy blind is one that can be handled differ- 
ently in different States, according to the economic dis- 
tress of older people living in them. In itself, and given 
efficient administration, we favor adequate pensions for 
the aged. But we do not favor the rigid process of incor- 
porating in State constitutions the amounts to be paid to 
beneficiaries, 


AMA and lobbying 

“AMA tells how it will use $3,500,000,” promised the 
news headline. The AMA is, of course, the American 
Medical Association. The $3,500,000 is the total of the 
$25 assessment on each of its 140,000 members voted 
by the House of Delegates at a closed meeting on Decem- 
ber 1 during the interim meeting of the Association held 
in St. Louis. The news story was occasioned by the 
editorial in the December 11 issue of the Journal of 
AMA, “A Call to Action Against Nationalization of 
Medicine.” The promise of the headline went unfulfilled. 
The editorial merely announces ambiguously that the 
money will be spent “for meeting the proposal of the 
present Administration and particularly of the present 
Federal Security Administrator to nationalize the serv- 
ices of the medical profession through the enactment of 
a compulsory insurance sickness act covering every per- 
son in the United States.” What will be the manner of 
“meeting” the proposed legislation? The Socialist Party 
assumes lobbying is intended, and challenges the AMA’s 
right to a tax-exempt status. An investigation of lobby- 
ing, incidentally, is expected to be undertaken by the next 
Congress. The Justice Department is currently checking 
up on the observance of the Lobbying Act of 1946, which 
requires registration as well as an accounting of resources 
and outlay. 
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AMA and education 

If the AMA’s $3,500,000 is merely for purposes of 
“education,” it is difficult to understand why doctors who 
favor discussion of public health are penalized. Yet Dr. 
Ernst P. Boas, chairman of the Physicians Forum, com- 
plains that the AMA is “using the whip it holds over 
thousands of American doctors who favor that legislation, 
for most physicians are dependent on their membership 
in the AMA for hospital connections.” And Dr. Channing 
Frothingham, chairman of the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health, also objects. “It is particularly disturbing to 
note,” declared the distinguished Massachusetts doctor, 

that although many physicians of the AMA’s mem- 


bership ye we national health insurance, the pro- 
ark on a nation-wide, multimillion-dol- 


sal to em 

lar campaign against it was not made known to the 

membership in advance of the closed session at which 

the decision was reached. 
There is a pressing need of prompt education concerning 
the proper responsibility of the State in protecting and 
promoting public health. There should be general and 
informed discussion of the forms of public-health insur- 
ance, as AMERICA has recently urged (12/11/48, p. 283). 
The AMA’s identification of “the enactment of a com- 
pulsory sickness insurance” with “nationalization of 
medical services” is hardly a helpful contribution to the 
discussion of this serious social problem. 


Religion and social attitudes 

Gallup and Hooper were pathetically wrong in ap- 
praising the Presidential election. Are Wesley and Bev- 
erly Allinsmith, formerly of the Office of Public Opinion 
Research at Princeton University, likewise mistaken in 
their survey of the attitudes of religious denominations 
on political and economic questions facing this country? 
It would be heartening to hope so. For your religious 
ideas and not your occupational status should make the 
crucial difference in your judgment on social questions. 
Yet in the Fall Public Opinion Quarterly, reporting a 
six-ballot survey based on a sample of nearly 20,000 in- 
terviews, the Allinsmiths conclude that there are differ- 
ences in the social attitudes of the eight major religious 
groups in this country. The differences, however, are not 
between religious groups but between parishioners of 
different economic levels within each group. You think 
as you do about public health insurance, say, not because 
you are a Catholic but rather because of your bank 
balance. The Jewish community is an exception, charac- 
terized by a solidarity of attitude despite differing eco- 
nomic position. The conclusions corroborate the findings 
of a survey made nearly ten years ago in Akron and 
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published over the signature of Alfred Winslow Jones 
under the title “Life, Liberty and Property.” Uniformity 
of opinion was discovered among industrial leaders. The 
Socialists and Communists were found to have a mono. 
lithic body of social doctrine that shaped their social 
attitudes. The poll provided no grounds for such an accu. 
sation against Catholics, whose views pretty much match 
those of non-Catholics of like income. The editor cop. 
ceded: “We cannot accuse the Church of ever having 
tried to direct its American communicants into rigid 
attitudes concerning the specific issues in which corporate 
property is involved.” Reassuring for all who fear a dis. 
ciplined and docile, hierarchy-herded flock of Catholics 
threatening American liberties this may be—but that is 
cold comfort for all who think religion should condition 
social attitudes. 


American Catholics—a French view 

Many of our readers liked the notice of Bruce Mar. 
shall’s report of his American tour (“As others see us,” 
Am. 12/4, p. 237). Rev. Raymond Jouve, S.J., with less 
tang but finer shadings, has described his impression of 
American Catholicism in the Paris Etudes for November. 
Father Jouve spent two months in this country. He made 
Campion House his base and contributed several thought. 
ful articles to our pages (AM. 5/22, 6/5, 6/26, 7/3/48). 
What impressed him about Catholicism in the United 
States is its “incredible vitality” and the astonishing 
variety of its activities—which is, of course, exactly what 
bothers so many Protestant clergymen. Father Jouve no- 
ticed signs of a real deepening of the interior life of 
American Catholics—the lack of which has often been 
noted by Catholic visitors from Europe in the past. He 
deftly touches what he believes to be one soft spot: too 
little responsibility is given to our laymen. Though deep- 
ly impressed by our Catholic school system, he fears for 
the future if we look upon this “shelter” as anything but 
provisional, and fail to fit our youth to launch a Christian 
influence boldly and effectively into the secularized world 
around us. That’s one to set us thinking. 


Costa Rica: a communist coup? 

What is really going on in Costa Rica? Last week 
(Am. 12/25, p. 307) we expressed the belief that Costa 
Rica’s protest against armed invasion by neighboring 
Nicaragua was an excellent opportunity for the newly 
formed Organization of American States (OAS) to bring 
the real facts to light and show its effectiveness. The 
OAS has acted with commendable promptness, sending 8 
commission representing four American nations, includ- 
ing the United States, to Managua, capital of Nicaragua, 
to look around. According to one set of reports coming 
from that locality, the issue is not clear enough to serve 
as any real test of the OAS. The military conflict has 
been confined to a few skirmishes, according to the New 
York Times (12/19). But a very different picture flashes 
on the screen when the light is turned on by William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor. 
On December 16 Mr. Green sent a telegram to Dr. Lleras 
Camargo, Secretary General of the OAS, saying that the 
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Labor Confederation of Costa Rica has appealed to the 
AFL for moral support in their effort to “repel invasion 
of their country by a band of Communists and other 
totalitarian elements allegedly aided and abetted by the 
Government of Nicaragua.” The Labor Confederation 
which appealed to Mr. Green, entitled the Confederation 
“Rerum Novarum,” is an affiliate of the International 
Confederation of Workers, recently formed by the AFL 
in Latin America as an offset to the communist-domi- 
nated CTAL, and is noted for its pro-democratic and 
anticommunist record. Along with Mr. Green, all con- 
cerned with the preservation of Costa Rican national ter- 
ritory and its democratic institutions will urge that the 
OAS smoke out the real culprits, so that any communist 
plans for taking over Central America may be promptly 
quashed. 


Dave’s doing badly 
As an example of unadulterated obduracy we give you 
David Nussbaum, hatchet-man for the Overseas News 
Agency, whose charges that virtually all non-Jewish DP’s 
would make undesirable citizens of the U. S. we have 
contested in these columns. Nine of the ten correspond- 
ents who accompanied Nussbaum on a tour of the DP 
camps have recently refuted his charges. Sample refuta- 
tion, by Joseph K. Shepard of the Indianapolis Star: “It 
is dificut to imagine how two newspapermen could make 
the same trip, interview the same people and come out 
with observations so diametrically opposed as those of 
Dave Nussbaum and myself.” But Mr. Nussbaum was 
undismayed. He appeared on a radio panel (WMCA, New 
York City) on December 17, chaired by that great “lib- 
eral,” J. Raymond Walsh, and proved his unrepentance 
by declaring (in hesitant, and at times halting tones, we 
might note) that 
the 40-per-cent Baltic clause in the present DP law 
appears to discriminate in favor of what I would call 
questionable future American citizens, because a 
great number of the Baltic refugees in Europe today 
apparently are those who were collaborators and 
helped the cause of nazism in Europe. 
In reply to this, Edward S. Bernard, Secretary of the 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, read a cable 
from William Hallam Tuck, Secretary General of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, in which, after calling 
Nussbaum’s charges disingenuous and dishonest, the lat- 
ter declared : 
The worth and character of the DP’s have been testi- 
fied to by many persons who have met them at first 
hand, by U.S. citizens who, in UNRRA, IRO and 
US. occupation forces, have worked to aid them, 
and by Congressmen and others whose job it has 
been to verify their acceptability for immigration. 
Permit me at this time as Director General of IRO 
and as a U.S. citizen to repeat my conviction that the 
DP’s receiving IRO aid will make excellent citizens 
of the United States. 
Mr. Nusshaum’s retort: “But I can tell you that three of 
the leading collaborators of Latvia were eventually found 
in DP camps in Europe.” All praise to another panel 
Participant, Mrs. Irvine Engels, who delivered the 
crusher: “But they were found, Mr. Nussbaum!” 


But Herbert hasn’t caught on 

The Overseas News Agency, which has been described 
as a sort of fellow-travelers aid society, is as unrepentant 
as Mr. Nussbaum. At last report, it planned to send him 
to South America, presumably to use his unique investi- 
gative talents to probe into the lives of the European 
DP’s who have been resettled there. When will ONA, and 
specifically Jake Landau and the amiable but over-amen- 
able Herbert Bayard Swope, realize that David Nuss- 
baum is not only discredited but dangerous? And when, 
for that matter, will the responsible elements in the Jew- 
ish community repudiate the truly anti-semitic activities 
of the fellow-travelers in that community? 


Footnote on Menachem Beigin 

So complete was the collapse of the propaganda blow- 
up afforded to Menachem Beigin, former leader of the 
terrorist Irgun Zvai Leumi in Palestine, at the time of 
his arrival in New York last November (Am. 12/11, p. 
231 and 12/18, p. 278), that little more might need to be 
said about this fantastic incident. Nevertheless, an article 
that appeared in the June 19, 1948 issue of the Neue 
Volkszeitung, social-democratic German-language news- 
paper in New York City, throws an interesting light on 
the personality that hundreds of prominent persons in 
American life were asked to receive with welcoming arms. 
The information was furnished to the NV by Gerhart 
H. Seger, founder and editor of the NV, a former mem- 
ber of the German Reichstag, and, after 1933, a political 
refugee because of his distinguished labor leadership in 
Weimar Germany. According to Mr. Seger, Max Wull- 
schleger, the political editor of the Basle (Switzerland) 
Arbeiter-Zeitung (“Workers’ Journal”) found that the 
commanding officer of the Irgun was a German Com- 
munist, Freymann by name, who as chief of the Irgun 
used the Hebrew pseudonym Menachem Beigin. He is 
described by this report as having received military train- 
ing in Russia and as having later played an important 
part in the Spanish Civil War. From Spain he is said to 
have moved the field of his activity to the Red Army in 
China and, after having accumulated sufficient experience 
in two civil wars, to have traveled to Palestine and taken 
over the direction of the Irgun organization. It would 
have been still more disturbing for the members of the 
“Menachem Beigin Reception Committee” if they had 
learned that the underground general they were asked to 
sponsor was reputedly a Russian-trained German Com- 
munist. Mr. Beigin left for Palestine December 21. 


ERP’s birthday 

The European Recovery Program (ERP) was born 
Dec. 19, 1947, when President Truman proposed it to 
Congress. It did not begin walking, however, until three 
months later, when Congress passed the bill. Nine months, 
then, is the span by which we have to judge its progress. 
And what has it done? To put it bluntly, it has saved 
Western Europe. It has not worked perfectly; it has not 
yet achieved the unification of the West’s economic life 
under the one “master plan” that was early dreamed of. 
The recipient nations have found this impossible and are 
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submitting their individual plans. And these plans some- 
times conflict, as when the French accuse the British of 
using the “austerity program” (designed to get the most 
out of ERP funds) as a means of excluding French lux- 
ury items and thereby obtaining a favorable trade bal- 
ance for Britain. But this and other frictions are minor 
in face of the magnificent achievement. It is safe to say 
that without ERP Italy would now be communist; France 
might very likely be; and nowhere this side of the Iron 
Curtain would recovery be anywhere half so advanced. 
This is admitted now even by Senator Robert A. Taft, 
who was by no means too friendly to ERP at its birth. 
As a sample of the kind of rehabilitation that is ERP’s 
lasting contribution to peace and prosperity, witness a 
project soon to be launched in Italy. Farming will be 
improved in this way: two and a half million acres will 
be reclaimed; a million and a quarter acres will be irri- 
gated; individual farmers will receive direct assistance 
for farm improvements; experimental stations and train- 
ing centers will be opened; specialists selected by the 
Government will be sent to the United States for training 
in new developments in agriculture. There is vision be- 
hind such a program; there was vision in the whole con- 
ception of ERP. If the vision has not been completely 
realized, still the free world is a lot closer to unity, eco- 
nomic and political, than if there had never been a Mar- 
shall Plan. 


Choo-choos for Christmas 

No, not toy ones, but real trains—freight trains, packed 
to the gunwales with crop goods for the hungry people 
of forty-three countries abroad. And the donations have 
flooded in so generously that in many States the trains 
have had to be split into sections. This is the report from 
the Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP), with 
which the Catholic Rural Life Association (representing 
NCWC—War Relief Services) is cooperating. These 
CROP trains are, the report states, “the greatest volun- 
tary effort of its kind ever undertaken,” and their pre- 
cious cargo gets “into the hands of children, widows, the 
aged and the ill. It reaches those who who have no money 
to buy and who will receive relief through no other chan- 
nels.” This outpouring of United States generosity will 
be beamed to Europe, Latin America and the Far East 
through the State’s Department’s “Voice of America.” 
Hearers will learn that Uncle Sam wasn’t asking Santa 
Claus for trains at Christmas—he was giving them. 


Sweden’s illusions 

While negotiations among the Western Union nations 
and Canada and the United States have been proceeding, 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway have been quietly work- 
ing on the problem of their own security. A joint com- 
mission, which has been studying the technical aspects 
of a Scandinavian military pact, is scheduled to report 
its findings January 1. But even though the commission 
finds such a pact technically feasible and desirable, 
Sweden’s political misgivings will remain to be allayed. 
Having succeeded in remaining neutral in two world 
wars, Sweden would prefer to sit out the next one also. 
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But this time she wants Norway and Denmark to join 
her, by signing a regional defense pact under the UN 
Charter, while abstaining from any military commitments 
to the other Western Powers. Sweden’s desire to “neutral. 
ize the North,” while completely understandable, seems 
as idle as her claim that her new Bofors rapid-fire guns 
can drive supersonic jet-planes from the skies. If and 
when the USSR decides on war with the West, it will 
respect no one’s neutrality. No less dangerous is the 
Swedish illusion that the decisive theatres of war will be 
far to the south. Does it mean nothing to the Swedes 
that the now famous U.S. Air Force intelligence report, 
which, as the Hoover Commission recently revealed, al- 
most caused U.S. mobilization last March, dealt with 
threatened Soviet action against Sweden? Danger in that 
direction has not diminished. Norway and Denmark, 
which have tasted the treachery of the totalitarians, will 
be well advised not to involve their fortunes in any new 
Swedish gamble on neutrality. As the cold war has de. 
veloped, it has become ever more obvious that a hot 
one can be averted only by opposing to Soviet ambitions 
a tightly knit union of all the Western Powers. If the 
Danes and Norwegians cannot convince the Swedes of 
that, they had better leave them to their fate. 


Resolutions—one for the waves 

The average New Year’s resolution, said the Thought. 
ful Observer, has some of the qualities of a good pie- 
crust: ii stands up firmly until it becomes desirable to 
break it. Now in my youth, he went on, I graced more 
than one notable barber-shop quartet; though in those 
halcyon days before the war (the T.O. didn’t say which 
war) nobody had even thought of the United Nations. 
To our simple minds, if I may paraphrase Gertrude Stein, 
an A was an A was an A; and any way we sang it, we 
figured it came out A. But now, said the T.O., one Dr. 
Zeiss] of Austria claims that practically nowhere is the 
standard A observed by musicians. The standard A, said 
the thoughtful one with the air of a man who has just 
been looking in the encyclopedia, is the note emitted by a 
tuning fork vibrating 435 times a second at 15° Centi- 
grade. It was established in Paris in 1859, or in Vienna 
in 1885—for the authorities seem te vary as much as 
the musicians. Dr. Zeiss] wants the United Nations to do 
something about it. It gives me pause, said the T.O., 
when I think of the wholly unauthorized vibrations that 
may assail my ears when I turn on the radio. I could 
bear, however, with variations from the standard A were 
I assured of less variation from the standards of taste and 
intelligence. Only the other week in New York a juvenile 
jury gave the radio quite a working-over. One 11-year- 
old critic found some of the commercials, and I quote, 
idiotic. Another callously suggested that horror programs 
be scheduled for the late hours when children are abed. 
In this grim age, mused the T.O., parents must shift for 
themselves. I seem to remember, he concluded, that once 
upon a time radio started out with quite a noble code of 
service to the public; but speaking of pie-crusts. . - - 
The door closed behind him. 
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The anniversary of Christ’s birth came again, and “Merry 
Christmas” rang out over the nation’s capital; as it had 
since John Adams’ time, from the Potomac flats across 
the nearby hills of Maryland and Viriginia. Christmas 
trees glowed from green-garlanded lobbies of government 
buildings. Secretaries and clerks in dozens of offices 
frolicked and exchanged kerchiefs and sang carols jusi 
as in Joplin and Boise. The Army-Navy set and the 
embassy party-goers fairly burst into a rush of holiday 
festivities. Senators and even Supreme Court Justices 
strained to meet the social schedule, and a new flowering 
of capital debutantes bowed and curtseyed. And a Presi- 
dent, like millions of American men, headed homeward 
to Missouri to have Christmas with his family. 
Government all but stood still. In another ten days 
Congressmen would be quoted on every subject under 
the sun, but now all was quiet. Plans for Mr. Truman’s 
inauguration jogged along with an announcement that 
the police would not permit the use of barrels, tables, 
ladders and chairs as seats from which the citizenry 
might watch the mammoth parade. Seats in the official 
stands could be bought, of course. In Walter Reed Hos- 
pital crippled young men thought back to a Christmas 
four years ago and the Battle of the Bulge. In another 


hospital, George Becraft, beer salesman and modern hero, 
gave of sixty-four square inches of skin that a Washing- 
ton child, terribly burned, might fight better for his life. 

It was Christmas, yet there was a vague uneasiness 
beneath the Capital’s shouted greetings. The new Vice- 
President, Mr. Barkley, was in Germany to help give 
stout courage to young Americans risking their lives 
daily to fly needed supplies to Soviet-pressed Berliners. 
Across the world the Dutch were hammering the Indo- 
nesians and Washington was made uncomfortable by the 
fact. At home in America, the postwar years had been 
lush and prosperous, but there were uncertain stirrings 
now and the Government’s own economists weren’t sure 
what they meant. Textile mills in parts of New England 
had gone to a three-day week, department stores in many 
areas were reporting a softening in business and there 
were other signs that huge production, in some cases at 
least, was at last catching up with short supply. 

There was local uneasiness, too. The National Com- 
mittee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital had come 
up with a report that brought shame to some and anger 
and resentment to others. And a capital newspaper 
printed photographs of wretched, desperately inadequate 
living quarters sheltering slum-bound Negroes only a 
few blocks from the great dome of the Capitol. There 
people lived without electricity or gas or hot water or 
central heating, fighting off dampness and disease—and 
wishing one another “Merry Christmas.” 

. Cuartes Lucey. 








Underscorings 





That fellow who tightens bolt X2058 after you have tight- 
ened bolt X2057, or the nice guy you meet on the 7:53 
every morning—they’re not Catholics, but sometimes be- 
tween bolts or between stations they ask you about the 
Church. Woodstock College’s Home Study Course is just 
made for them: six lessons plus test questions, with an- 
swers to any personal questions the student may have. 
There is no charge. Questions are answered by the stu- 
dents of the Jesuit theological seminary at Woodstock. 
Address inquiries to: Home Study, Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 

N.B. If you know any nice guys in jail, the Home 
Study course goes to them, too. 
> The Society of Jesus will open a retreat house for men 
—its eighteenth in the United States—at St. Thomas 
Manor, Charles County, Md., next year. The site was 
acquired in 1649. One of the oldest parishes in the coun- 
try, St. Thomas Manor has had a resident pastor since 
1662. Part of the original chapel still stands. 
>“No-Priest Land” is about as big as Mexico and has a 
population equal to that of Canada. As you may have 
guessed, there are no Catholic priests there. It is not on 
the wrong side of the Iron Curtain. It lies within the 


boundaries of the United States, and consists of more 
than a thousand counties, mostly in the South and West. - 
The Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of the University of 
Notre Dame Faculty of Religion, describes “No-Priest 
Land” in the December issue of Extension magazine, and 
suggests what may be done about evangelizing it. 

>The tenth Catholic Interracial Council in the United 
States has been organized recently in Hartford, Conn. 
Officers are: Walter R. Johnson, president; Josephine 
Vignone, treasurer; Clemarice Richardson, secretary; 
Rev. Paul D. McGrath, chaplain. The first council was 
founded in New York in 1934; others are operating in 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, D. C. 

>A hundred years ago (1848) the first Mass to be of- 
fered in the city of Melbourne, Australia, was said in the 
house of one Joseph L’Estrange. At the recent centenary 
celebrations of the coming of the Jesuits to Australia, 
the cedar box which had served as the tabernacle for that 
first Mass was presented by L’Estrange’s descendants to 
St. Ignatius Church, Melbourne. Australian Jesuits now 
conduct four major or minor seminaries (one in New 
Zealand), five secondary schools, three preparatory 
schools, one retreat house, seven parishes, and Newman 
College, the Catholic college of the University of Mel- 
bourne. The Australian Vice Province of the Society of 
Jesus comprises 152 priests, 81 scholastics in training for 
the priesthood, and 24 lay-brothers. C. K. 
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Editorials 








The Old Year’s legacy 
to the New 


Following his usual custom, Father Time arranged for 
the annual St. Sylvester Day conference between the Old 
Year and the New on December 31. 

Old Year: Blessings on you, little man. 

New Year: Thanks, but along with your blessing you're 
handing me an awful lot of trouble. I am trusting Presi- 
dent Truman to handle the 81st Congress at home, but 
I thought the United Nations would have straightened 
out things abroad. Indonesia, for instance, or the dilem- 
ma in China. 

Old Year: Well, I talked a good deal like that when I 
first took office. I guess it runs in the family. After all, 
I inherited the UN; I didn’t create it. Some of these mat- 
ters, like the Italian colonies and the admission of Israel 
to UN membership, I think you can settle better than I. 
On the other hand, I do feel quite annoyed that the ques- 
tion of Russia’s conduct in Berlin was allowed to bog 
down into a mess of merely technical discussions; and 
that, as a capital political problem, it was not dragged out 
into the spotlight for all the world to pronounce upon. 

New Year: So, like J. G. Rogers in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, you find more to boast about in the social than 
in the political achievements of the United Nations. 

Old Year: Meinetwegen, as the Germans say: so just 
let me boast. I don’t think the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, approved on December 7 by the Social 
Committee of the UN General Assembly, was altogether 
such a bad job. It was the climax of three years’ hard 
work: first, in the UN Human Rights Commission, later 
in the Social Committee of the GA. It deals with an issue 
that convulses the whole world: the liberties that the in- 
dividual wishes to preserve against the mounting tide of 
totalitarianism. 

New Year: It describes liberties, but doesn’t tell how 
to preserve them. I noticed that our hard-headed “real- 
ists,” the Soviet representatives, thought that a Declara- 
tion means nothing unless a government is at hand to 
enforce its findings. 

Old Year: That is precisely because it is a Declaration 
of principles, not a legally binding Covenant. Its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it is a step towards such a 
Covenant; or, rather, the GA Committee’s work is the 
first of two steps. The second step will be its adoption, 
as a Declaration, by the General Assembly when the latter 
meets in the fall. But as a Declaration it can be, and is, 
broader and freer than can reasonably be expected of a 
Covenant. 

New Year: Father Time, however, tells me your famous 
Declaration is deprived of moral worth because it omits 
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the name of God, our Creator and Final End. I note this 
objection was raised by the Netherlands delegate, L, J, 
C. Beaufort (Am. 12/18, p. 280) and by the Vatican 
paper, Osservatore Romano. 

Old Year: Frankly, I am not much impressed by the 
attempts that have been made to justify that omission, 
and consider it a major defect. But along with this and 
other less striking defects, the document still retains such 
important significance that it would be as unwise to 
underestimate its importance as it would be to over. 
idealize it. 

New Year: Looks to me as if the Declaration had 
appeased the Soviets. 

Old Year: On the contrary, it was constructed through. 
out the long series of debates in the face of bitter Soviet 
opposition. As Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, chief of the 
American delegation, remarked in her address at the 
Sorbonne on Sept. 28, 1948: 

The Declaration has come [to the General Assembly] 

from the [UN] Human Rights Commission with 

unanimous acceptance except for four abstentions— 
the USSR, Yugoslavia, Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

The reason for this is a fundamental difference in 

the conception of human rights as they exist in these 

States and in certain other Member States in the 

United Nations. 

In other words, apart from all other considerations, the 
Declaration has special meaning as a world-wide protest 
against the Soviet falsification of the idea of liberty. 

New Year: But is there any practical significance to it, 
apart from its being, as you say, a “step towards” the 
Covenant, and a “protest against” totalitarianism? 

Old Year: The Declaration, for better or worse, is a 
code, and when you have a clearly formulated and widely 
publicized code, it finds its way through innumerable 
channels into party platforms, legislation and the framing 
of institutions. Were Father Time not getting so restless 
and rattling that old scythe of his, I could give you 
countless examples of how other codes have had this 
effect. Every article in this Declaration has a direct bear- 
ing upon legislation in every State in this country, and 
in Congress as well: rights to fair and public hearing... 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion . . . equal 
access to public service . . . work without discrimination 
. . . just remuneration . . . standard of living . . . priot 
right of parents to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given their children, etc. etc. Governments were quick 
to note the effect that the Declaration would have upon 
colonies, since it deals with the rights that come to people 
as individuals, not with rights that are to be communi 
cated to them by the various states. 

New Year: But the Soviets claim that it infringes 00 
national sovereignty ! 


Old Year: Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, of the Phil- 
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ippines, contested this charge by pointing out that any 
lessening of national sovereignties which would be re- 
quired by “a new world order under enforceable world 
law” would have to be made in the perspective of the 
Declaration, “as a result of the will of the free peoples 
determined to live together in a single and indivisible 
world.” 

New Year: But nothing will come of it unless it is used, 
unless it is acted upon. 

Qld Year: Which is but another way of saying that 
the Declaration is not only a step, a protest, a code, but 
also a tool—to be used or not used as human will deter- 
mines. Again quoting Mrs. F. D. R.: 

Freedom for our peoples is not only a right, but also 

atool. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 

dom of information, freedom of assembly—these are 
not just abstract ideals to us; they are tools with 
which we create a way of life in which we can enjoy 
freedom. ... 1 pray Almighty God that we may win 
another victory here for the rights and freedoms 
of all men. 
For the first time in history, said Dr. Edward Malik of 
Lebanon, the world’s governments were told precisely 
what were the human rights to which they had pledged 
themselves. 

At this moment Father Time ominously brandished his 
scythe—which, he explained, was neither a hammer nor 
a sickle—and the Old Year faded gracefully from our 


view. 


We're losing to the Communists 


The New Year opens upon a world in which Russian 
communist imperialism has stolen a march on us. We 
are losing the “cold war” to Russia. That is the plain 
fact. When Georgi Dimitrov recently hailed the victories 
of the Chinese Communist Army as tipping the scales of 
world power in favor of the Soviet bloc, he announced 
an undeniable result of the events of late 1948. 

How has this happened? 

Before the war, Stalin concealed his imperialist ambi- 
tions, His slogan of “socialism in one country,” fed out 
for the first time in 1925, lulled the outside world into 
accepting the theory that the Soviet regime would be 
satisfied to consolidate the Revolution within the terri- 
torial confines of the USSR. 

The first shock came with the conquest of half of 
Poland in 1939. Finland was Russia’s next victim—then 
the Baltic States and parts of Rumania. People still called 
it “nationalism,” and figured it would spend itself on the 
tim of Russia with border-acquisitions “for national se- 
curity.” But the subjugation of all of Eastern Europe and 
the Balkans after the war revealed to a horrified world 
that the old drive for world domination was on—this 
ime for keeps. 

Regarding China, Harry Hopkins reported from Mos- 
cow in the late spring of 1945: 

He [Stalin] made a categorical statement that he 

would do everything he could to promote unification 

of China under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. 

He further stated that this leadership should continue 


after the war because no one else was strong enough. 


He specifically stated that no communist leader was 

strong enough to unify China (Roosevelt and Hop- 

kins, pp. 902-3). 
Stalin repeated his Yalta promises to protect Chinese 
control of all Manchuria and insisted that the USSR 
had no territorial claims against China. “For many years 
to come Russia would have all it could do to provide for 
the internal economy of the Soviet Union.” Today, three 
and a half years later, Communists are gloating over the 
conquest of China. This is as perfidious a betrayal as 
any Hitler engineered. And it covers hundreds of mil- 
lions more people. 

Now we see clearly what we are up against. So far we 
have saved Western Europe from Soviet attempts to dis- 
rupt and dominate it. But we have, as things are going, 
lost the largest nation in the Far East. Some day we shall 
have to recover it. 

Meanwhile our position in Japan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines is in peril. General MacArthur is rightly alarmed. 
Communists are boring holes in our defenses as close to 
home as Alaska (Am. 12/25, pp. 305-6). Unless we work 
fast and intelligently, we are headed for a national emer- 
gency. 

Let us not be so addle-pated in 1949 as we were in 
1939. Led by the Soviet Union, the world is going com- 
munist. We are on the spot. If we have to siphon funds 
from desirable peacetime social improvements to bolster 
our national security, let us have the foresight to do it 
before another catastrophe is upon us. 

Above all, let the President, the State Department, 
Congress and the armed services develop a foreign policy 
that will measure up to the dimensions of the present 
crisis. We are not afraid of Russia. We are afraid only 
of incompetence, indecision and inadequacy in Washing- 
ton. Let us immediately take the offensive in the Far 
East as we have in Western Europe. Right now we are 
losing ground every day. Our inertia is inviting further 
Soviet expansion. 


The Fisher-Sutton marriage 


Not since the conversion of Robert Hugh Benson, young- 
est son of a deceased Archbishop of Canterbury, forty- 
five years ago, has any event in English ecclesiastical 
circles aroused more interest than the marriage, on De- 
cember 18, of the oldest son of the reigning Archbishop, 
Most Reverend Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, to a Catholic lady, 
in a well-known London Catholic Church. Such eminent 
converts as Msgr. Ronald Knox and Christopher Hollis 
are both sons of Anglican bishops, but this is the first 
time since the Reformation that the prospect of Catholic 
grandchildren has presented itself to a Primate of the 
Church of England. 

Dr. Fisher, when Bishop of London, always showed 
friendliness to Catholics in various ways—by readily en- 
dorsing and promoting (as one instance) Cardinal Hins- 
ley’s movement, the Sword of the Spirit. His Grace’s wife 
and five other sons were all present at the recent Catholic 
wedding, though he himself, for perfectly understandable 
reasons, stayed away. It is difficult for a Catholic to re- 
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frain from expressing admiration at the truly tolerant 
and Christian spirit in which the Archbishop and his fam- 
ily have faced what must have been a painful and em- 
barrassing situation in their lives. 

The Catholic Church is frank in her dislike of mixed 
marriages, for, she argues, how can there be perfect 
union of hearts when the partners are divided on the 
greatest issue of all? But there are elements in this par- 
ticular mixed marriage which make it permissible for us 
to regard it as something apart. If it is not an imperti- 
nence to say so, there must have been exceptionally great 
love and devotion on the side of the bridegroom, a lieu- 
tenant colonel with a shining war record, to enable him 
to surmount so serious an obstacle as his name and 
parentage. On the bride’s part, there must have been 
answering qualities, or she could never have won the 
heart and sacrifice of this good and gallant gentleman. 
The presence of his mother and brothers at the marriage 
adds the crown to what can only be called a wonderful 
human occasion. The fervent prayer of Catholics every- 
where must surely be for the best blessing of God on all 
concerned. 

It is fascinating to observe how time’s whirligig, mean- 
ing the Providence of God, brings on its revenges. The 
grandchildren of Charles Dickens, who bore no love to 
the Catholic Church, all became Catholics, as did the 
daughter of Thackeray, Mrs. Ritchie, and, much more 
surprising, the daughter of Charles Kingsley, who 
matched her father’s literary reputation as the widely 
popular Victorian novelist, Lucas Malet. The house, 
Northdown Hall, Bideford, Devon, in which Kingsley 
wrote part of his bitterly anti-Catholic Westward Ho! is 
now a convent of Catholic nuns. Even more interesting, 
perhaps, is the fact that the grandson of the towering 
bigot, Charles Reade, author of the famous classic, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, is Father Vincent Reade, at pres- 
ent superior of Newman’s Birmingham Oratorians. 

There are many other cases hardly less remarkable, but 
the marriage on December 18 at the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer and St. Thomas More is even pleasanter to 
record on account of the kindly Christian feeling which 
enveloped it. St. Thomas, who knew Cranmer, must have 
bestowed his sweetest smile and blessing on the happy 
couple as they plighted their troth in his own church in 
his beloved Chelsea. 


End of Taft-Hartley 


When an important publication turns a complete editorial 
somersault, that’s news. When the publication happens to 
be Business Week, one of the most widely read manage- 
ment magazines in the land, and the question at issue is 
the Taft-Hartley Act, it is doubly news. That is why the 
BW editorial of December 18, “Why the Taft-Hartley 
Act Failed,” promptly found its way into the newspapers 
the following day. For the Editor of Business Week had 
up till then strongly supported the Act, and only a few 
months ago was berating those harassed businessmen 
who, for the sake of peace, were making “bootleg” labor 


agreements which plainly circumvented the law. 
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Two reasons are offered to justify this startling change, 

The first is that the Act ignored “one of the mog 
important grounds by which a law must be judged in , 
democratic society,” the ground of “consent.” Organized 
labor, convinced that the Taft-Hartley Act “was an yp. 
just and oppressive law,” refused to live with it. It turned 
to political action, successfully. 


The second reason is that “the Taft-Hartley Act went 
too far.” It did not merely regulate but, as organized 
labor argued, it threatened to destroy. In language that 
would receive the hearty approval of William Green and 
Philip Murray, the Editor explains this point in some 
detail: 


Given a few million unemployed in America, given 
an Administration in Washington which was not 
pro-union—and the Taft-Hartley Act conceivably 
could wreck the labor movement. 

These are the provisions that could do it: 1) pick. 
eting can be restrained by injunction; 2) employers 
can petition for a collective bargaining election; 
3) strikers can be held ineligible to vote—while the 
strike replacements cast the only ballots; and 4) if 
the outcome of this is a “no-union” vote, the Govern- 
ment must certify and enforce it. 

Any time there is a surplus labor pool from which 
an employer can hire at least token strike replace- 
ments, these four provisions, linked together, pre- 
sumably can destroy a union. 

It is hard to say whether the soundness of this position 
is to be more admired, or the courage and humility re. 
quired to express it. If this kind of writing is indicative 
of what we can expect from other management publica- 
tions in the days immediately ahead, and if it is matched 
by similar honesty and humility on the labor side, the 
nation has good reason to hope for constructive legis- 
lation from the 81st Congress. 


At the moment neither the AFL nor the CIO has pub- 
licly stated what amendments to the Wagner Act it would 
be willing to accept. It is possible—such is the complexity 
of the question—that they do not yet know themselves. 
It is also possible that, when they do make up their 
minds, they may find themselves disagreeing on impor: 
tant points. It was to avoid such disagreement that the 
CIO recently suggested to the AFL the formation of a 
joint committee to study the question and formulate a 
program satisfactory to both organizations. Unfortunate- 
ly, President Green’s chilly reply to this overture affords 
little basis to expect a coordinated approach. 


While unity of approach is important, it is not neatly 
so important as a willingness to be reasonable and con- 
ciliatory. With Business Week we agree that “labor now 
has the opportunity to make the same mistake which the 
sponsors of the Taft-Hartley Act made; it can take ad- 
vantage of a favorable political situation and go too far.” 
The fact that the Taft-Hartley Act went to excess does 
not mean that it did not come to grips with urgent prob- 
lems, or that everything about it is bad. It is the part of 
wisdom for labor leaders to admit this. That a growing 
number of them do so suggests that they as well as some 
management circles have learned from the blunders of 
the recent past. 
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Dilemma in 
the Far East 


Charles Wolf Jr., at present studying for his doctor’s de- 
gree at Harvard University, was until recently U. S. Vice 
Consul at Batavia. He is the author of Indonesian Story and 

the editor and translator of Sjahrir’s 





Charles Wolf Jr. 


diary, published under the title Out of 
Exile. 





Asia’s postwar revolt has been called by one observer 
“the most important single event in history.” Some might 
question this superlative as an unnecessary exaggeration; 
still others might consider Asia’s political renaissance to 
be a series of causes, aims and events rather than a single 
event. But few can deny the vital and new global signifi- 
cance which the atea now possesses. A brief look at 
recent headlines eliminates any doubts that may still 
linger in American minds. 

Of the three most persistent cases being dealt with by 
the United Nations Security Council, two are intimately 
connected with developments in the new Asia, particu- 
larly Southern Asia. One of these, the Indonesian ques- 
tion, has recently developed into a major test of the 
United Nations. The unilateral use of “police action” by 
the Dutch against the Republic of Indonesia has thrown 
the UN Security Council into another of its crises. And 
for more than six months the Council and its field com- 
mission have been working toward a plebiscitary settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan. 

More recently, the communist-led plunder and guerrilla 
warfare in Malaya has brought developments in South- 
east Asia into sharp relief in the American press. Perhaps 
few people realize how intimately the roles of Britain, 
France and the Netherlands in the Economic Recovery 
Program are related to the course of political and eco- 
nomic events in Malaya, Indo-China and Indonesia; or 
how the original Marshall Plan estimates for achieving 
European recovery by 1952 may stand or fall, depending 
on developments in Southern and Eastern Asia. And still 
fewer may realize that the fall of Premier Schuman’s 
government in France at the end of July was precipitated 
by the small matter of a four-per-cent cut in the military 
budget—considerably less than the annual expenditure 
which French operations in Viet-Nam entail. 

The scope of Asia’s revolt is broad and its influence 
unquestionably global. Its locale may best be described 
as an arc extending from India and Pakistan in the west 
through and including Ceylon, Burma, Indo-China, Ma- 
laya, the Indonesian archipelago in the east, and the 
Philippines in the north: a land area about the size of 
the United States with a population equal to one-quarter 
of the world’s total. (China and Japan are intentionally 
excluded from the present analysis. Both present prob- 
lems too singular and complicated to be considered along 
with the rest of Asia in an article as brief as this. Obvi- 
ously, political and economic events in Southern and 
Eastern Asia are affected by, and in turn affect, those in 
China and Japan.) 

The psychological, political and economic components 
of the revolt are more difficult to describe. Its psycho- 
logical mainspring lies in a profound and long-frustrated 
reaction against the colonial past. The “pathology of im- 


perialism,” as Edmund Taylor has so aptly termed it, 
was characterized by sometimes open and often veiled 
feeling of superiority and arrogance on the part of the 
few white, and of inferiority and subservience on that of 
the many brown. The Asiatic’s station was made more 
bearable and his reaction delayed by ignorance, poverty, 
and, more important, by the crucially non-secular quality 
of his religion. Scorn and oppression were tolerable in 
this world because, after all, this world was of far less 
importance than the next. But with the increasing secu- 
larization of Asiatic life and the gradual growth of an 
indigenous intellectual minority to personify and express 
the frustration of the untutored native, the psychological 
foundations were laid for a violent overthrow of even 
“enlightened” _ colonialism. 
Politically, the revolt ex- 
pressed itself in a clamor for 
national independence. Eco- 
nomically, it embodied a 
protest against government- 
sponsored monopoly and 
special privilege; against a 
system which turned the 
huge export surpluses of 
Southern Asia back to Fu- 
rope to help sustain free dol- 
lar convertibility for the 
weakened pound sterling and 
for the Dutch guilder. 
But perhaps the most sig- 
nificant aspect of Asia’s revolt lies in the fact that it 
is many revolutions rolled into one. In more than a 
figurative sense Asia’s postwar upheaval represents the 
libertarian revolution of the West in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the nationalist revolution in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the social and economic disturbance of the 
present century—all converging at one time on Eastern 
society. Changes which spanned three centuries in the 
West have impinged on the East in a few short decades. 
The postwar Asiatic scene is, to a great extent, the direct 
outgrowth of this process of telescoping historical change. 
This fact is clear and striking, whether one considers 
India, Burma or Indonesia. For if Nehru in India, Hatta 
and Sjahrir in Indonesia, and Thakin Nu in Burma repre- 
sent liberalism mingled with social reform and economic 
welfare, then Patel, Soekiman and Soedirman stand for 
a militant and exclusive nationalism. Obviously, the co- 
existence of such diverse strands in the fabric of the new 
Asia makes it difficult to determine the ultimate pattern 
likely to emerge. Asia’s critical dilemma revolves around 
the question of what direction its revolt will take; not 
only where it is going, but how it will get there. Two 
problems are basic to a consideration of this dilemma. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM VERSUS LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 

There is, first, the question whether Asia’s revolt will 
move along an authoritarian or democratic path. In In- 
dia, Burma, Viet-Nam and Indonesia, the sources of re- 
volt have been twofold: opposition to a common colonial 
past, and aspiration to a status of national dignity. The 
first of these is largely negative; as the vestiges of co- 
fonialism vanish, it will lose its effectiveness as a unify- 
ing force within the Asiatic countries. The second is an 
exceedingly nebulous ideal which can be fitted into many 
different molds. Whether the concept of national dignity 
is to be endowed with attributes of social and economic 
justice and related to the individual, or whether it shall 
become a means of supporting privilege, élitism or mili- 
tarism and is to be related to a supposed national state 
interest above the individual—this is probably the major 
long-run question with which we are faced today on the 
Asiatic scene. 

Among the more prominent Asian leaders, Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru in India, Premier Mohammed Hatta 
and Soetan Sjahrir in Indonesia, and Premier Thakin Nu 
in Burma represent a tempering of the purely nationalist 
idea with the concepts of individual rights and social and 
economic justice. Yet opposition to their moderate poli- 
cies is strong from both the Right and Left. In India, the 
conservative Hindu-industrialist faction led by Sirdar 
Vallabhai Patel, Nehru’s Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Internal Affairs, remains distrustful of a Con- 
stitution which grants full civil rights to low-caste Hindus 
and asserts the economic and social responsibilities of 
the Central Government. 

In Indo-China, the new puppet government (in Annam 
and Tonkin) of Bao Dai and Premier General Nguyen 
Van Xuan represents at best a tendency toward military 
authoritarianism, and at worst a thin veil for the con- 
tinued exercise of French rule. 

And in Indonesia, the strict Moslem group of the 
Masjoemi Party plays a strong role in the present Gov- 
ernment of Premier Hatta. Led by Dr. Soekiman, the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, it stands for religious tradi- 
tionalism, militant nationalism and a distrust of broadly 
based democracy. 

No less inimical to the moderate cause in Asia is the 
threat of leftist authoritarianism. The violence of the 
communist-led guerrilla insurrection in Malaya is only 
one indication of the gravity of this threat. India’s small 
Communist Party, led by Puran Chand Joshi, has in the 
past year been strengthened by a bolt of the left-wing 
Socialists under Prakash Narain from the Congress Party. 
Presumably, the Indian Communist Party maintains 
liaison with both the legal (“White flag”) and outlawed 
(“Red flag”) Communist Parties in Burma. There is 
little question that the Communists in Burma remain 
strong both in the Government and the trade unions. So 
strong is their influence that at times non-communist 
Premier Thakin Nu has been obliged to talk much like 
a party-line adherent himself, in order to keep his coali- 
tion Government from splitting asunder. 

In Indonesia, the Party is small and still of relatively 
minor influence in the Republic. No Communists are in- 
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cluded in the present cabinet, and while the Masjoemi 
Party remains in a dominant position, none is likely to 
be included. Yet the Party’s leadership under Alimin and 
Daroesman is shrewd. Though it may choose to exercise 
restraint while difficulties with the Dutch continue, it 
may be a growing threat to moderate government once 
the integrity of the Republic has been restored. 

In the mosaic of Asiatic communism, the leader of 
Viet-Namese resistance, Ho Chi Minh, remains something 
of an enigma. Though a Moscow-trained Communist with 
a long record in the Party, Ho’s Government is a broad 
coalition of Nationalists, Catholics, Democrats, Socialists, 
non-party adherents, as well as three Communists. Ho 
himself has made few, if any, pro-Soviet statements; 
although drawing on communist organizing technique in 
solidifying the revolt, he has gone out of his way to pre. 
vent the Government from acquiring an openly commu- 
nist character. There is thus some doubt whether Ho is, 
first of all, a Communist who is using the liberal-national- 
ist cause to further communism, or a liberal-nationalist 
who is using his communist background to further the 
national struggle. 

At least one point is clear in Asia today: a democratic 
course between the Scylla of the Left and the Charybdis 
of the Right will be a precarious one for any moderate 
government to steer. 


CONSOLIDATION VERSUS FRAGMENTATION 


The second phase of Asia’s dilemma is the question 
whether the revolt is leading toward regional consolida- 
tion or sectional particularism. Evidence to support either 
argument is abundant, for both tendencies are simultane- 
ously at work on the current Asian scene. 

One strong, if inchoate, evidence of consolidation lay 
in the first Inter-Asian Relations Conference at New Delhi 
in the spring of last year. For the first time, the key coun- 
tries of Asia met in a body to consider their common 
problems, needs and aims, and to lay plans for a perma- 
nent inter-Asian organization. Again, in the summer of 
1947, when the Dutch “police action” was undertaken 
against the Indonesian Republic, Premier Nehru came 
forth with an extraordinary statement of the common 
concern of the “new Asia” over the Dutch move. “The 
spirit of the new Asia,” said Nehru, “will not tolerate 
such things.” On December 19 he warned that the recent 
Dutch invasion “will have serious repercussions in India, 
Asia, and perhaps some other countries too.” “We are 
pledged,” he added to the Indian Party Congress, “to 
end the alien domination of Asia.” 

The Southeast Asia League, formed in April, 1947 
under Burmese initiative, is another indication of this 
trend. To date, absence of cohesive leadership and of 
agreement among the members concerning immediate or 
long-run objectives, has prevented the League from exer- 
cising real influence. 

And finally the regional research and planning of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East might be cited as a notable harbinger of long- 
run consolidation in Asia. 


Yet evidence of almost equal strength may be adduced 
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to support the fragmentation argument. The setting-up of 
so-called autonomous states in Indonesia and Indo-China 
is one illustration. To a certain extent, these sub-states 
are of Dutch and French rather than local origin, al- 
though in each case they have been built on at least a 
minimum of local separatism. In any case, their existence 
tends to create the particularist feeling on which they 
were supposedly based. Whatever their puppet character- 
istics, such states are an obstacle to consolidation. 

In India, the accession of the bulk of the Princely 
States to the Indian Union has been one evidence of con- 
solidation. On the other hand, the disaffection of Hydera- 
bad and the Kashmir dispute with Pakistan have been 
indicative of more particularist tendencies. 

Moreover, the nationalism of the Chinese and Indian 
minorities in Southeast Asia quite evidently has a dis- 
ruptive effect on the emergence of centralized govern- 
ment in that area. And it is certainly worth noting that 
some groups in Southeast Asia are strongly opposed to 
the idea of an Asian confederation lest it involve sub- 
servience to either India or China. Finally, the “lone- 
wolf” tactics of Siam under the authoritarian Government 
of Marshal Pibul Songgram is an obvious hurdle in the 
way of consolidation. 

It would thus be folly to deny that Asia’s revolt may 
take either course. It is still too early to express more 
than an opinion. The author’s is that while the fragmen- 
tary tendencies are strong, and will not be overcome 
easily or quickly, the consolidation forces of shared cul- 
ture, a common background and, more important still, 
of economic and political necessity, will gradually weld 
the Asian States into a confederation of growing scope 
and vitality. 


ROLEs OF THE U.S. AND THE USSR In AsIA 


Neither the question of authoritarianism versus de- 
mocracy, nor of consolidation versus fragmentation, will 
be answered in a political or economic vacuum. Both will 
be resolved in terms of a world picture whose dominant 
feature is the struggle between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The outlines of Soviet policy in Southern Asia are 
clear. Messrs. Gromyko and Malik have taken pains to 
express them at Lake Success, and the Moscow radio 
broadcasts to the Far East have echoed a similar tactic. 
Soviet Russia presents itself to the emerging countries of 
Asia as the supporter of nationalism against Western 
imperialism. Regardless of such apparent inconsistencies 
as the Soviet rift with Tito (precisely over the issue of 
Yugoslavian nationalism), the Moscow policy in Asia has 
an obvious appeal, particularly in Viet-Nam, Indonesia 
and Malaya, where national independence is still in the 
process of being won. A recently enlarged Soviet Em- 
bassy in Bangkok will presumably expand Soviet propa- 
ganda along this familiar line. 

For the United States, the self-righteous position of 
Russia in Asia presents a twofold problem. Not only does 
it undeniably win credulous friends for the Soviet Union 
and make communist infiltration easier, but it renders 
more difficult the task of attaining the reasonable com- 


promise in Indonesia and Viet Nam in which the United 
States is vitally interested. 

American policy in the East is divided between ideo- 
logical sympathy for the revolt of the formerly subject 
peoples of Asia and the dictates (fancied or real) of 
practical world politics. Great Britain, France and the 
Netherlands figure prominently in the latter as key coun- 
tries in any stable and prosperous Western bulwark 
against communism. To support their recovery in Europe 
and oppose them in Asia seems to many in the Depart- 
ment of State both logically inconsistent and politically 
unsound. Yet opposition to Asia’s revolt may well be still 
more dangerous in the long run to America’s hopes for 
world peace and stability. 

Our policy is complicated further by economic issues. 
We are divided between a desire to win a permanent 
place for American capital in the undeveloped vastness 
of India and Southeast Asia and an acute fear that if 
American capital supplants British, Dutch and French to 
any appreciable extent in Asia, the dollar problems of 
these European countries will be so aggravated as to re- 
quire an endless series of Marshall Plans for solution. 
For, prior to World War II, returns on Asiatic invest- 
ments played a major role in helping to balance the 
perennial dollar deficits of Western Europe. 

There is no simple way out of this difficulty, either in 
theory or practice. In so far as American or local invest- 
ment in Asia takes the place 
of European capital, Europe 
will have to reduce its stand- 
ard of living or receive con- 
tinued aid from America to 
balance its accounts. Eco- 
nomically, the major hope 
for a resolution of the prob- 
lem lies in an expanded 
Asiatic economy which af- 
fords opportunity not only 
for the traditional invest- 
ment of Europe, ~ a new development by local and 
American capital as well. 

The basic issues in the current Asiatic scene concern 
the direction which Asia’s revolt is likely to take. And 
perhaps no single factor will be as important in deter- 
mining this direction as the attitude of American policy 
toward this revolt. This is neither a startling nor novel 
conclusion. To a certain extent, it probably applies to any 
region in the world because of America’s dominant posi- 
tion in international affairs today. Rather, the signifi- 
cance of this conclusion lies in its implicit warning that 
programs and policies which we adopt in one part of the 
world—such as the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion—must be constantly worked out in terms not only 
of what we wish to accomplish in that part of the world, 
but in terms of the implications which they may carry 
for other areas. If, for example, an inflexible attitude 
toward European recovery and stability leads America to 
underwrite opposition to the moderate and responsible 
forces in Asia’s revolt, we may gain our objectives in 
Europe only at the expense of losing them in Asia. 
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Jews, Christians— 
and ‘‘collaborators’”’ 


David Martin, author of Tito, the History of a Fraud, is 
secretary of the Refugees Defense Committee and the Com. 
mittee for the Baltic University in Exile. Born in Canada of 

European-Jewish parents, he served as 
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a pilot in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and now lives in New York. 





Between November 18 and November 27, the New York 
Post ran a series of articles and editorials which argued, 
in essence, that the majority of the non-Jewish DP’s were 
collaborators or pogromchiks and that the most rigid 
screening was therefore necessary. About the same time, 
the American Jewish Congress adopted a resolution 
which, by virtue of the emphasis it placed on the im- 
portance of screening, seemed to be predicated on the 
New York Post thesis. (The American Jewish Congress 
—by way of dispelling a widespread misunderstanding— 
does not speak for the Jewish community in the U.S., but 
for a relatively small number of 60,000 Jews, many of 
whom are dropping away.) 

The reaction in the religious and foreign-language 
press was bitter and immediate. Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians and Poles quite understandably re- 
garded the position of the New York Post as a direct at- 
tack on their fellow-countrymen in the DP camps. Catho- 
lics and Protestants, by the same token, saw in the Post 
articles a manifestation of “anti-Christianism” quite com- 
parable to the most irresponsible varieties of its counter- 
part, anti-semitism. Although some of the rebuttals were 
couched in more vehement language and some in less, 
there was anger in all of them. It had taken so much pain- 
staking effort to achieve even the limited DP bill that now 
stands on the books. It had been necessary to “sell” the 
DP’s to so many unconvinced or prejudiced Congress- 
men. Now everything that had been achieved by the 
united effort of the three major American faiths seemed 
te be in jeopardy. 

The concern of the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) over the New York Post’s agitation found expres- 
sion in a categorical statement that it was untrue that any 
substantial part of the DP’s were collaborators. Repre- 
sentatives of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish agencies 
working in Germany signed a joint statement supporting 
the IRO’s position. But meanwhile a tremendous amount 
of damage had been done. 

There is far more involved in this entire situation than 
meets the eye. What on the surface appears to be a con- 
troversy between Jews and Christians gives every evi- 
dence, when examined more deeply, of being a com- 
munist machination designed on the one hand to throw 
a monkey wrench into the DP bill, and, on the other 
hand, to stir up religious animosity in the United States. 
This does not mean to say that David Nussbaum or the 
New York Post or the American Jewish Congress is com- 
munist. But in the given case they are certainly being 
used by the Communists. And those who—wittingly or 
unwittingly—permit themselves to be used by the Com- 
munists are frequently more dangerous than the Com- 
munists themselves. 

That the Nussbaum-New York Post agitation follows 
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the communist line should require little demonstration, 
The Communists have always taken the position that the 
DP’s are the property of their countries of origin—and 
those who refuse to return to their homes must, ipso 
facto, be Nazis or collaborators who are fearful of the 
just vengeance of the “people’s courts.” As a corollary of 
this argument, they have always been opposed to the 
admission of the DP’s to the United States or any other 
country of refuge. Exclusion, of course, is a different 
matter from rigid screening. But while Nussbaum and 
the Post ask for screening, what they really have in mind 
is exclusion: indeed, David Nussbaum admitted to the 
author, after sharing a radio forum with him, that he 
would not be unhappy to see all DP immigration stopped. 

So much would be accepted by those who are wise in 
the ways of communism. What is not generally realized, 
even in the more informed anti-communist circles, is the 
extent to which the Communists employ the weapon of 
racial and religious prejudice as a means of subjugating 
peoples and softening up potential opponents. In the 
Soviet Union itself, Jewish and Zionist organizations are 
illegal, while in recent years Jews have been driven from 
public life in such great numbers that it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that there is a pattern at work. 
How then explain the fact that Jewish quislings have been 
given some of the most snvidious positions in the satel- 
lite regimes? European Jews who have lived under the 
Soviet yoke are convinced that this is all part of a design 
—that just as the Czarist regimes encouraged the people 
to vent their discontent in anti-semitic excesses, the 
Stalinist regime is purposely placing Jews in the secret 
police in order to distract attention from the real causes 
of their misery. Both relatively and absolutely, the num- 
ber of Jews involved is small; but it is sufficient to create 
the impression, especially when it is carefully exploited 
by expert propagandists, that it is the Jews and not the 
communist regime who are to blame for everything. 
There is one more phase to this sordid design: Premier 
Mikolajcezyk of Poland, who was outspoken in his con- 
demnation of the Kielce pogrom, informed the world 
after his escape that Peasant Party intelligence had ir- 
refutable evidence that the pogrom was caused by agents- 
provocateurs of the communist secret police. 

So subtle are the Communists in this game of “divide 
and conquer” that sometimes, even when one is aware 
of the conspiracy, it is difficult not to play into their 
hands. One recent example: about a year ago, a self-ap- 
pointed commission of Protestant clergymen visited 
Yugoslavia and came back to report that complete re- 
ligious freedom existed there, that Archbishop Stepinac 
was guilty, that there was no persecution of the Church. 
One of the members of the commission was a Communist, 
several were notorious fellow-travellers, but the majority 
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were simply guileless innocents with a penchant for be- 
ing led around by the nose. Through the offices of these 
guileless innocents, unfortunately, the so-called commit- 
tee of inquiry was able to impress its views on a dis- 
tressingly large number of Protestant clergymen who 
were anything but communist. Under these circumstances, 
the Catholic and Orthodox press in America was con- 
science-bound to attack the committee of inquiry, to ex- 
pose it for what it was, and to establish the truth. But 
meanwhile, the mere fact of this altercation had estab- 
lished a point of friction between the major religious 
communities—and to this extent the Communists had 
partially accomplished their purpose. 

Communism thrives only in those parts of the social 
organism which are ill or distressed. Wherever there is 
human suffering, wherever there is emotional unbalance 
and wherever there is racial or religious prejudice, there 
the Communists are at work, exacerbating tensions with 
every Machiavellian device. And what more fertile field 
of human misery could they find than the DP situation? 
Here are Jews who have survived the ghoulish night- 
mare of the extermination camps. Here are Balts and 
Poles and Ukrainians who have suffered persecution both 
under the Nazis and under the Bolsheviks. Uprooted from 
their homes, cast down in the midst of an overpopulated 
and underfed and unfriendly society, confined under cir- 
cumstances which make normal family life impossible, 
apparently unwanted by the democratic world—living 
under these conditions for years, it is only natural that 
the DP’s, both Jewish and Christian, should have de- 
veloped a certain bitterness and a suspicion of mankind 
at large. It is a condition which they will doubtless over- 
come once they are permitted to live as human beings 
ought to live. But meanwhile, it is there. 

In the December issue of Commentary there is an un- 
usually profound article by Dr. Paul Friedman which 
deals with the problem of the psychological restoration of 
the DP’s. The two paragraphs that follow sum up the 
problem more cogently than anything else that has been 
written on the subject to date: 

The survivors of the concentration camps, and espe- 

cially the Jews, had been subjected to a psychologi- 

cal terror unprecedented in history. David Rousset, a 

French survivor of the concentration camps, has de- 

scribed in his book, Les Jours de Notre Mort, the 

special position assigned to the Jews in the concen- 
tration camp system. Beneath everyone—the | 
cal prisoners, the misfits, the criminals, the degen- 
erates—stood the Jews. . . . When a new shipment 
of Jews came to the camps, Rousset relates, the other 
prisoners were filled with relief, since they knew that 

it meant a brief respite for themselves; the Jews 

would absorb a major share of the blows—at least 

for a time. 

Time and again in the camps, I came across out- 
right expressions of hatred by one Jewish group of 
another; and many even expressed hatred of the 
relief organizations, whom they blamed for all 
their hardships and sufferings . . . For years they 
had been subjected to the most terrible punishments 
at the hands of a seemingly omnipotent and invulner- 
able figure: the nazi master. They had stored up great 
quantities of unexpressed hostility which had never 


been loosed op their real enemy. What then took 

place is what psychoanalysis calls displacement—the 

hostility which should have been directed at the 

Nazis, was poured forth instead on the very people 

endeavoring to help them. 

It is against this background that the Nussbaum articles 
must be considered. It is an unfortunate fact that in 
consequence of the massacres and the death camps (re- 
member that out of 7,000,000 Jews in pre-war Europe, 
6,000,000 were exterminated by the Nazis!) a large per- 
centage, if not the majority, of the Jewish DP’s incline 
to regard the majority of the Gentile DP’s as “collabora- 
tors.” Their attitude is, of course, completely irrational, 
but like every irrational attitude it is founded in a germ 
of truth. There were some quislings among every people 
in Europe, and these quislings were frequently given the 
most monstrous work to perform by their nazi masters. 
Jews who were abused by Ukrainian quislings are con- 
vinced that all Ukrainians were quislings. Jews whose 
loved ones were massacred by Lithuanian quislings are 
similarly persuaded about the Lithuanians. The author 
has tried to argue the point with several Jews who sur- 
vived the death-camps. You point out that Allied Intelli- 
gence is aware of only two Ukrainian divisions that 
served with the German Army—this out of a population 
of 40,000,000 Ukrainians. You adduce evidence that the 
majority of the Ukrainian and Lithuanian people were 
partisans of the resistance movement—that their resis- 
tance, indeed, was second to none in Europe. But statis- 
tics and official quotations do not impress them. They 
know—because they saw with their own eyes. 

A New York agency worker who recently received a 
group of Jewish DP’s was assured by them that, with 
few exceptions, the Gentile DP’s aboard the same ship 
had been collaborators. How did they know that they had 
been collaborators? Well, some of them had been hostile 
—which was proof, ipso facto. Some of them had been 
indifferent—this, too, was proof of collaboration, albeit 
on a different plane. Some of the Gentile DP’s had been 
considerate and helpful to their Jewish shipmates—this 
too was proof, because why should they be nice if they 
were not attempting to cover up their collaboration? 

It should not be imagined that all the suspicion and 
hostility are on one side. Just as many Jewish DP’s are 
inclined to regard the Gentile DP’s as collaborators with 
nazism, many of the Gentile DP’s are wont to look upon 
the Jewish DP’s as collaborators with communism. 
Again, it proves impossible to argue against this com- 
pletely irrational position. In vain one points to the fact 
of Soviet anti-semitism—to the persecution of the Zion- 
ist movement, the tens of thousands of Jews in the Soviet 
slave-labor camps, the prominent role played by Jewish 
intellectuals in the struggle against communism, the al- 
most unanimous enthusiasm with which the Polish Jew- 
ish refugees chose to become DP’s when they were given 
the choice of remaining in the “workers’ fatherland” as 
Soviet citizens or departing immediately. To all of these 
remonstrations, the embittered Baltic, or Polish or 
Ukrainian DP will frequently reply that he knows better 
—his brother was arrested by a Jewish MVD agent! 
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Since this impression has unquestionably made some 
headway in the Gentile world, it might be well here to 
quote from the statement of Dr. Julius Margolin, a Zion- 
ist leader and one of the many thousands of Jews who 
have been slave laborers in Soviet Siberia: 

Until the fall of 1939, I had assumed a position of 

“benevolent neutrality” toward the USSR. . . . The 

last seven years have made me a convinced and 

ardent foe of the Soviet system. I hate this system 
with all the strength of my heart and all the power 
of my mind. Everything I have seen there has filled 
me with horror and disgust which will last to the 
end of my days. I feel that the struggle against the 
regime of slavery, terrorism and cruelty which pre- 
vail there constitutes the primary obligation of every 
man in this world. Tolerance or support of such an 
international shame is not permissible for people 
who are on this side of the Soviet border and who 

live under normal conditions. . . . 

Millions of men are perishing in the camps of the 
Soviet Union. . . . Since they came into being the 
Soviet camps have swallowed more people, have ex- 
acted more victims, than all other camps—Hitler’s 
included—together; and this lethal engine continues 
to operate full blast. 

And those who in reply only shrug their shoulders 
and try to dismiss the issue with vague and meaning- 
less generalities, | consider moral abetters and ac- 
complices of banditry. (“Concentration Camps in the 
Soviet Union,” The New Leader, March 29, 1947.) 

That the DP’s, in their distressed emotional condition, 
should be inclined to generalize from individual experi- 
ences and should develop irrational group hostilities, is 
understandable. But it is neither understandable nor 


U. S. atheists and 
U. S. statistics 


forgivable when Americans, enjoying the blessings of 
freedom and abundance, surrender themselves to the 
emotional imbalance and group hostilities of the DP’, 
they are aiding. Their task is, rather, to accept the DP’s, 
without idealization, as fellow-men who have been mor. 
ally weakened in one degree or another by their long 
ordeal, but who retain many of the fundamental virtug 
and who require above all the therapy of freedom, a job, 
a home of their own and the feeling that they again 
belong to human society. 

The Nussbaum-New York Post articles are certainly 
not calculated to achieve this therapy. Nor will they re. 
sult in more effective screening, even though this is part 
of their pretended purpose; while every reasonable Chris. 
tian would endorse the importance of effective screening 
in order to keep out Nazis and Communists, no Christian 
could help but react negatively to the wholesale condem. 
nation of peoples with which the proposal for screening 
is integrated in the Nussbaum thesis. Articles such as 
these will not help the Jewish DP’s—and quite obviously 
are not intended to help the Gentile DP’s. Their only 
effect can be to inflame passions among both Jews and 
Gentiles and give greater rein to the more irresponsible 
elements in either community. And to the extent that they 
set group against group and weaken the fabric of Ameri- 
can unity, they subserve the purpose of international 
communism. 

To prevent the recurrence of such situations, under- 
standing, tolerance, and frequent liaisons between Jews 
and Gentiles, are essential. 


The Right Reverend M. M. Hoffman, Doctor of Literature 
from Loras College, Dubuque, is a veteran of both world 
wars, and holds a commission in the United States Army 

Reserve as a Colonel of the Chaplains’ 
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Hoffman 


Corps. He is now at Xavier Rectory, 
Dyersville, Ia. 





How atheistic is America? The secretary of the Free- 
thinkers of America, New York organization which 
brought the court action seeking to terminate the released- 
time program for religious instruction in that State, an- 
nounced, in support of his organization’s contentions, 
that there were at least 50,000,000 atheists in the United 
States. At a conference of church leaders recently held 
in Boston, the Episcopal bishop of Nevada, Dr. William 
Fisher Lewis, set at 70,000,000 the number of churchless 
people in this country—and, to be honest, this figure is 
not far beyond that which some Catholic authorities have 
mentioned. 

Despite the prodigious efforts made by the Freethink- 
ers and other anti-religious groups to give the impression 
that they are actually as numerous as they are vociferous, 
the figures one may secure from certain government 
agencies—from the armed services, for instance, during 
the late World War—run completely contrary to their 
claims. 

And that brings up the moot question of the religious 
complexion of the armed services—what percentage was 
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Catholic, what percentage Protestant or Jewish, what per- 
centage “churchless,” or even atheistic? In the following 
lines I present what seems to be the most honest calcula- 
tion on this controversial matter—based on the fairest 
cross-section survey of the Army that could possibly be 
made. 

O’Reilly General Hospital, which became a purely 
surgical Army hospital and the largest of its kind in the 
nation, was located in southern Missouri, at Springfield, 
from 1943 to 1946. This is close to the geographical cen- 
ter of the country. Its patients came almost entirely from 
the European and Pacific fronts; practically all were men 
wounded in combat, injured in aviation smash-ups oF 
other physical disasters. Not one, to our knowledge, was 
ever brought to this particular hospital because of prox 
imity to his home or for other similar reasons; he was 
brought there by rail or by plane because this generd 
hospital was especially equipped to care for surgical and 
orthopedic cases. 

Naturally, there were men there from every walk of 
life as well as from every State in the Union. There wert 
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no more patients in that hospital from Missouri or con- 
tiguous States than there were proportionately from the 
other States. 

The records which accompanied these surgical cases 
always noted the religious preferences of the men, and 
were marked “Catholic” or “Protestant” or “Hebrew” 
or “None.” It must be borne in mind that “religious 
preference” did not necessarily mean the men were mem- 
bers of any church or were active communicants of any 
sect. But the cards nevertheless carried the preference the 
soldier had actually expressed. 

There is no reason to doubt that the percentages of 
religious preferences indicated by these patients—that is, 
the percentages of those who wished to be classed under 
the headings of “Catholic,” “Protestant,” “Hebrew” or 
“None”—were the same for the Army at large, providing, 
of course, that there was a sufficient number on which to 
base a fair and honest calculation. These men, coming by 
veriest chance from every part of the world and from 
every section of the Army, would form a true cross-sec- 
tion. Bullets, bombs and shrapnel do not seek out men 
who profess some particular religion or believe in no 
religion at all. 

For a period of two years, from the latter part of 
1943 to the latter part of 1945, the daily admissions to 
the hospital were scrupulously checked as to religious 
preferences. Well over 21,000 patients were entered and 
checked during this time, and these were the percentages 
of religious preferences: 
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(The slight percentage not accounted for here represented 
Greek Orthodox, Buddhist and other religious groups.) 
In the absence of general official figures from the 
Army and Navy on religious preferences, it would appear 
that the percentages given here may be considered ap- 
proximately correct for the entire armed services. They 
are, admittedly, in conflict with the fantastic claims made 
by some enthusiasts about the high proportion of Catho- 
lics found in the services. At that, however, the per- 
centage of Catholics listed here is still surprisingly high. 
The official Catholic directories give our Catholic popu- 
lation as about 25,000,000. Estimating our total national 
population as at least 145,000,000, the Catholic fraction 
would be but slightly more than 17 per cent of the total. 
If, however—just as a matter of speculative curiosity— 
we applied the Catholic percentage of the Army, 24.3 
per cent, to the total population of 145,000,000, we 
would obtain the startling number of 35,000,000 Catho- 
lics, Although no reasonable person would seriously 
advance this latter figure as worthy of our credence, it 
can still be judiciously maintained—according to the 
logical conclusions from the O’Reilly General Hospital 
figures, and in agreement with the prudent opinions ex- 
pressed by some Catholic authorities—that several mil- 
lion should be added to the 25,000,000 given by the offi- 
cial Catholic directories. 
Be that as it may, the startling conclusion to be drawn 





from the O’Reilly figures is this: the overwhelming ma- 
jerity of the men in the armed services—98 per cent— 
were religious; that is, according to their own statements, 
they had a preference for one religion or another. It 
cannot be claimed that they were forced or shamed into 
expressing some religious preference. The Army is the 
last institution in the world where compulsion for such 
a purpose would be resorted to. 

These figures confirm eloquently the statement of Jus- 
tice Elsworth of the New York State’s Supreme Court: 
“Historically and inherently, the people of our country 
are predominantly a religious people.” 

Seventy per cent of the men affirmed a preference for 
Protestantism. It may readily be admitted that many of 
these men had not attended church services for years; 
many had attended only a few Sunday-school classes in 
their early youth; others may have mentioned a particu- 
lar preference merely because of their parents’ affiliation 
with a certain faith. Nevertheless, by these very prefer- 
ences they showed themselves religious-minded, Christian- 
minded if you please—‘believers” in one real sense of 
the term. They certainly were not atheists. They may 
have belonged, according to Bishop Lewis, to the 
70,000,000 “churchless” people of this country. But, by 
the very fact that they stated a preference for some church 
or denomination, they refute any argument that they were 
completely irreligious or atheists. 

Neither the Freethinkers of America nor any other 
atheistic group can take comfort even from the 2.1 per 
cent of the soldiery who professed no religious preference. 
The “None” on their records meant precisely that and 
nothing more. It meant 
merely that they had no re- 
ligious preference. Indeed 
among those who were inter- 
viewed, several carried pock- 
et Testaments. Others stated 
openly, if somewhat vague- 
ly—for few there were of 
the intellectual type—a belief 
in a Deity or in some super- 
natural power. There were 
actually two who went so far 
in their semi-articulate philosophy as to argue for what 
amounted to agnosticism—but not atheism. 

The Federal Supreme Court’s decision in the McCol- 
lum case is utterly at variance with the profound observa- 
tion of the New York Supreme Court, that historically 
and inherently our American people are predominantly 
a religious people. The Federal Court’s decision is com- 
pletely foreign to American tradition; “an entirely novel 
and ominously extensive interpretation of the ‘establish- 
ment of religion’ clause of the First Amendment.” Every 
loyal American naturally and emphatically applauds the 
statement of the Catholic Bishops in Washington a few 
weeks ago: “We hope and pray that the novel interpreta- 
tion of the First Amendment recently adopted by the 
Supreme Court will in due process be revised. To that 
end we shall peacefully, patiently and perseveringly 
work.” 
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Race discrimination 
in the Capital 


Wilfrid Parsons 








You can draw a large crescent on the center of the 
map of Washington, D. C. This crescent is about five 
miles from tip to tip, and about two miles across at 
thickest point. It throws its arms around the White House 
and the Capitol. Pennsylvania Avenue cuts across it from 
end to end. Inside the crescent is what has been called 
the worst slum in the nation. It is inhabited entirely by 
Negroes—200,000 of them—and its density of popula- 
tion grows yearly. So does its death rate, its infant- 
mortality rate, its syphilis and tuberculosis rates, and its 
juvenile delinquency. There are other large Negro areas 
in the city, in the far Northeast and Southeast, and in 
the Southwest, where the density is not so great. 

We have therefore a picture of Negro ghettoes, in 
at least one of which living conditions defy description. 
This rigid segregation has been imposed on the Negro 
by the white inhabitants through a network of real-estate 
covenants, and by constant agitation in the meetings of 
the neighborhood associations. 

In order to make an accurate study of the effects of 
this segregation, the National Committee on Segregation 
in the Nation’s Capital was formed some two years 
ago, under the chairmanship of Dr. George N. Shuster, 
President of New York City’s Hunter College. It com- 
prised ninety-one members chosen from the civic lead- 
ers of the nation. The operations of its field staff of 
twenty-two were financed by several social-service agen- 
cies, under the leadership of the now defunct Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. This staff produced a bulky basic study, 
out of which was composed a Report to the people of the 
nation, using all the graphic forms of modern publicity. 
The Report was released at a luncheon meeting at the 
Willard Hotel on December 10. That was in itself an 
occasion—only the second time in recent years, I believe 
—when white and colored people have sat down together 
at table in a major hotel. 

The Committee’s research group decided from the 
beginning that residential segregation was the primary 
underlying cause of the social evils mentioned above. 
It set itself to study this segregation intensively, and to 
uncover the pattern of operation which makes it possible. 
It soon found itself obliged to go into other forms of 
segregation where discrimination inevitably occurs in 
public accommodations, recreation, health, education, re- 
ligion, employment, and even in government offices. 
Everywhere it found the same thing in an aggravated 
form, more aggravated, perhaps, than in any other city, 
even in the South. 

This was not the only surprise which the Committee 
encountered. Segregation in Washington is a rather 
recent phenomenon. Within the memory of older resi- 
dents, Negroes lived peaceably all over the city. They 
were allowed in hotels, restaurants, theatres, playgrounds, 
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department stores, and held rather high offices in District 
and Federal governments. The Committee found that con- 
ditions were still tolerable under the Cleveland Demo. 
cratic Administration. It noticed a change beginning un. 
der President Taft, but it locates the real origin of the 
present intolerable situation in the Administration of 
President Wilson, when the Congress was invaded by 
such demagogs as Senators Hoke Smith, Ben Tillman, 
and James K. Vardaman, and a horde of poor-white 
members of the House of Representatives. It was during 
this time that the “master-race” concept took hold of 
Washington, and it has been growing ever since. 

The greatest surprise, however, was in the mysterious 
“law that disappeared.” It seems that in 1872 there was a 
law on the statute books which provided severe penalties 
on anyone who would deny equal rights to Negroes in 
restaurants, hotels, barber-shops and other places of pub- 
lic accommodation. This law was certainly on the books 
in 1889. It was even invoked in 1904. But when the 
District Code was re-made in 1901, somebody just quietly 
dropped it out of the book. It was never repealed; that is 
certain. In the modern legal dispensation of Washington 
it just isn’t—apparently through the private action of 
some anonymous individual. I wonder if that stroke of 
“including out” can be matched anywhere else. 

The result is that no Negro— not even Ralph Bunche, 
the United Nation’s successor to Count Bernadotte in 
Palestine—is allowed to attend any downtown legitimate 
theatre or any first-run movie house (with the exception 
of the new Dupont Circle Theater), to eat sitting down in 
any downtown restaurant or soda fountain (if there is 
a place to stand up, he can sometimes eat, sometimes 
not). No Negro can shop in a downtown department 
store, or even be a sales person there. This list could be 
expanded indefinitely. Just take it that downtown the 
Negro is tolerated and seen only in the most menial 
positions. 

This gives the lie to all those arguments that begin: 
“this will work itself out”; “we have to take this thing 
gradually”; “give us time and all will be right,” and so 
on. The fact is that in Washington (I do not speak for 
other places) time has simply made things worse. If the 
Committee in its Report did nothing else, it certainly es- 
tablished the fact that, in Washington at least, time has 
only sharpened discrimination. The only conclusion one 
can draw is that it will get worse in the future. Time of 
itself solves nothing, and if people who have some sense 
of social responsibility do not start something and do 
something, Washington will continue to be, as the Com- 
mittee calls it, a “blot on our nation.” 

Washingtonians, however, are going to be able to do 
very little about it, except in some restricted areas, such 
as religion. They have been disfranchised for three gen- 
erations, and enjoy no democratic or representative gov- 
ernment. They are governed by three Commissioners 
with arbitrary powers, who are directly responsible to 
congressional committees. This Report, however, makes 
the serious, and even sinister, charge that the Commis- 
sioners themselves are really the helpless agents of real- 
estate and financial powers in the city. 
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In analyzing the operational pattern of segregation 
it has come to a definite conclusion. The crux of the mat- 
ter is in the Real Estate Board, which has among its 
members twenty-five banks, insurance and title com- 
panies, and building and loan associations. These insti- 
tutions have found that residential segregation is good 
business: by constantly restricting the areas in which 
Negroes can live, the increasing demand raises the price 
of rentals and sale, and the covenanted “white” areas 
correspondingly rise in value, on account of the protec- 
tion given them. Over the Real Estate Board, according 
to the Committee, is the Board of Trade, a sort of glori- 
fied chamber of commerce, which is alleged to exercise 
the real power over the Commissioners for business pur- 
poses. The numerous neighborhood Citizens Associations, 
which are so articulate on segregation, are, according to 
the Committee, merely ignorant stooges for the business 
interests in the Real Estate Board and the Board of 
Trade. 

These charges are so serious and far-reaching that it 
seems to me they will have to be investigated immediately 
by a congressional committee. 

There seems to be some doubt whether the law de- 
mands segregation in the schools, where the Committee 
believes the root of discrimination lies. It is certain that 
the law prescribes that absolute equality be observed as 
between white and Negro education. It is just as un- 
deniable that the law is flagrantly violated. The present 
Board of Education claims that the law prescribing equal- 
ity also prescribes segregation. This seems to be false, 
and the courts will no doubt decide. Here we have an- 
other instance of the truism that segregation necessarily 
means discrimination. The Negro schools are obviously 
inferior to those for whites. In 1947, fifteen per cent of 
the city’s Negro’s children were getting only part-time 
instruction, and in the same year the schools for white 
children were only three-fourths filled. In junior high 
school, 1,800 spaces for white students were unused, and 
2,243 colored students could not find places. The high- 
school situation is somewhat better, though it could be 
improved. And in this connection it may be recorded 
that if any students of the four segregated Catholic ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes wish to attend high school 
in Washington they have to go to a secular school. 
This condition we hope will be remedied soon. 

Supervised recreation in the District is segregated. 
Strangely enough, as soon as the flag is hauled down in 
the late afternoon and the supervisor departs, white and 
Negro children immediately mingle freely in play to- 
gether on “white” playgrounds. There are numerous 
photographs testifying to this. 

Health follows the same pattern. Just one figure among 
many: only 30 per cent of the city’s population is Negro, 
yet Negroes suffer 69 per cent of the tuberculosis deaths. 
This is typical of the rest of the health picture. No Negro 
doctor can be a member of the District Medical Society, 
and therefore of the AMA. No Negro doctor can care 
for a private patient in any hospital except the all- 
Negro Freedmen’s (348 beds). Three of the private hos- 


pitals exclude Negroes altogether, and the rest have small 


segregated wards, with exclusively white physicians in 
attendance. All of this, too, is a recent development. In 
1889 not a single one of the eleven hospitals made any 
distinction of race or color. 

The U.S. Government is one of the worst offenders in 
employment practices, as it is also, of course, the largest 
employer in the District. The Committee discovered three 
patterns here: exclusion, where Negroes hold only the 
menial jobs which whites will not accept; segregation, 
where Negroes are employed in the lowest routine office 
jobs, but in separate units; and integration, where em- 
ployment in one or two agencies during the war was on 
the basis of merit, and not of skin color. 

A significant incident is related by the Committee. 
There are two Negro fire stations, much overmanned, 
while there are vacancies in the “white” stations. The 
Fire Chief wanted to distribute his surplus Negro firemen 
around the city. The white firemen rose up in arma. 
“One white rookie told a Negro private he would quit 
if Negroes were admitted to his company, because ‘you 
fellows have an educational advantage over us, and we'd 
never get any promotions.’” Of course, “you fellows” 
were college graduates and, finding all higher outlets 
closed to them, sought a living as firemen. 

The Report recounts one unfortunate incident in a 
Catholic church involving a lady from Panama. It could 
have listed many more. But the one mention had the 
fortunate result of eliciting from Archbishop O’Boyle of 
Washington a fine statement (Am. 12/25, p. 308) of 
which I quote a part: 


I never heard of any such incident. If such a thing 
happened and I heard of it, I would have acted 
immediately to correct the situation and prevent it 
from happening again. An incident of this kind is 
contrary to the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
The doors of every Catholic church in Washington 
are wide open to all who wish to come in to pray and 
to worship Almighty God. The report of the Com- 


mittee is of great social value. .. . 
The Archbishop then went on to deplore the deduction 
from one incident (and I might add, from similar ones) 
to a general practice of the Catholic Church, which, with 
some notable exceptions, has certainly the best record of 
any religious group. The Committee duly notes that 
Catholic University has no color bar, and has over 150 
Negro students, that Georgetown University Law School 
has now at least four Negro students, and I am assured 
that the University as a whole has no color restrictions. 

I have not pretended to cover the vast field studied in 
the Report. But I would like to conclude by mentioning 
that it was not intended by the Committee for the people 
of Washington. These people are helpless to protect civil 
rights, even if they wished to do so. Washington is not 
a Southern city, nor a Northern or Eastern or Western 
city. It is the capital of the nation. Its inhabitants have 
the right to be protected by the nation. What happens 
here is the responsibility of the nation. For that reason 
the Committee hopes to cause the widest possible dif- 
fusion of its Report outside Washington, so that an 
aroused national public opinion may impose an effective 
end to what it rightly calls a “blot on our nation.” 
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All the parades 


Albert Eisele 








There were two Masses on All Soul’s Day, one at six 
and one at eight. Mrs. Conley and the children had gone 
to the first Mass while the husband and father remained 
at home to do the chores, and now, the others having 
returned, Jim Conley was ready to take the car and go 
to the second Mass. 

“Now Jim,” said Rose Conley, “remember to get your 
new shoes today. You can get them after Mass—you'll 
Lave plenty of time. You’ve had the old ones several 
years and you owe it to yourself to get a new pair.” 

“ll try and drop in at the shoe shop,” said Jim, as 
he drove away. 

It was November now and, while the corn was all 
husked (thanks to power machinery), there were a good 
many other things to do—the plowing to be finished, the 
woodlots to be cleaned up, the fat hogs to be marketed. 
But this was a holyday of obligation, and Jim Conley 
never worked on holydays. A good many Catholics went 
to Mass and then to work—indeed, that was why the 
first Mass here was at six, so people could go to Mass 
and then to their work at office or shop. But people who 
worked in office or shop were usually subject to their 
employers; with Jim it was not so. He was a farmer, and 
his own boss. He was practically out of debt, too, and so 
all the more his own boss. 

He would, however, buy a pair of new shoes. On a 
holyday of obligation one could do such things as buy 
shoes—one could never entirely get away from life’s 
daily needs, its necessary commerces, its money-chang- 
ing. Even during the Mass one heard the clink of coins 
—and today, by the way, there was collection for the 
starving children of Europe. Jim musn’t forget to put in 
something. Something substantial. Five dollars. Yes, he 
would put in five dollars. 

Mass would be out by ten, at least. That would give 
him two hours before dinner, two hours in which to buy 
his shoes. Of course it wouldn’t take that long, because he 
had never been fussy about his clothes. As a matter of 
fact, he wouldn’t be buying new shoes at all today if his 
wife hadn’t nagged him into it. His present shoes were 
three years old, but they looked as good as new. They 
were comfortable—in fact, they had just gotten to the 
point where they were really comfortable, because it 
always took about three years for Sunday shoes to form 
themselves perfectly to one’s feet. But Rose had said that 
Jim “owed it to himself” to get new shoes, whatever she 
meant by that. Jim wasn’t too concerned about debts of 
that sort. The other debts, the kind that one owed to 
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people or banks, were the ones that counted, but they 
he had pretty well cleared up, and as far as being able tp 
afford new shoes, he certainly wouldn’t feel the ten dol. 
lars that a new pair would cost him. 

He drove first to the creamery, because he had time tp 
deliver the cream before Mass. 

“Well!” exclaimed the creamery worker, “you cer. 
tainly look like a dude today!” 

“It’s church,” Jim explained quietly. “We have ser. 
ices at our church today. A holyday, for us.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” said the creamery worker. 

Jim got a pound of butter there at the creamery, put 
the empty cream can back in the car and drove on to. 
ward the church. A dude? He had on, it was true, a 
white shirt and a necktie, and he wore his best suit 
which, even though it was five years old, was pretty 
good yet, but he had no intention of playing the dude, 
It was just that people weren’t accustomed to seeing him 
all dressed up on weekdays, because on weekdays he 
usually wore overalls, just like any other farmer. 

He went to church, and it was when the collection-bor 
was coming toward him that he made up his mind to put 
in a dollar, and not five. A dollar was enough, a dollar 
for the European children. If everybody put in a dollar 
the total would be a substantial one. There were so many 
appeals for money these days. He folded his dollar and 
tossed it into the box, but the usher, seeing the bill, 
paused, leaned over and whispered: “Did you wish to 
leave a name?” Jim shook his head negatively, and the 
usher went on. 

A name? Humbug. There were people who couldn't 
give a nickel without wanting it recorded—people right 
here in the church, people who could just as well put a 
dollar in an envelope, write their name on the outside, 
then toss the envelope into the box without any further 
fuss. But no, they had to wave their dollar bill in the air 
and bring it down into the box like a billowing bedsheet, 
secure in the knowledge that the usher, who was in the 
habit of recording donations of a dollar or more (if the 
donor so wished it), would pause there in the aisle, 
get out a pencil and write on a piece of paper. So Mr. 
So-and-So had given a dollar! The whole church knew it. 
Jim Conley didn’t believe in that sort of ostentation. He 
would give his dollar and be done with it. Nobody stand- 
ing there in the aisle and writing with a big pene. 
Not even the left hand need know what the right did. 

When Mass was over Jim drove uptown and stopped 
first at the hardware store. 

“A can of putty,” he said when old Fritz Kephart, who 
owned the store, came up. 

“What's the matter?” asked Fritz. 

“What’s the matter? Why, windows need puttying, of 
course. Winter’s coming.” 
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“No, I mean what’s the matter?—you all dressed up.” 
“Church. We’ve got services today. A holyday, you 
“Oh, I see. But you don’t look natural.” 

Jim got his putty and went out. So he didn’t look na- 
tural, eh? All he had done was put on his Sunday best, 
the clothes that he wore on Sundays, and here he seemed 
to be knocking everybody down with his fancy appear- 
ance. Of course he had dressed up today because he 
was coming to Mass, but his Protestant friends couldn’t 
be expected to be aware of the feast days of the Catho- 
lic Church, and that was why it struck them so forcibly 
when they saw him all dressed up in Sunday clothes 
on a weekday. 

He got his groceries then, including a sack of flour, 
and carried them to his car. There was some flour on his 
sleeve and he brushed it off—that was one good thing 
about his suit, it dusted off easily, and always looked 
clean again. Then he started down the street toward the 
postoflice. He needed a few stamps. There would be more 
remarks about his clothes—remarks today were inevi- 
table, just as they were whenever a farmer bought some 
halter-rope and walked down the street with the rope 
coiled on one arm, and everybody asking: “You going 
to hang yourself?” 

“A wedding?” asked the postoffice clerk, grinning 
amiably at him. 

“No, not a wedding,” said Jim. “Nor a funeral.” 

“You look fit for a wedding,” said the clerk. “You 
look like the groom himself!” 

When he came out of the postoffice Jim looked at him- 
elf in one of the plate-glass windows, and he noted that 
his personal appearance wasn’t so bad, at that. Then he 
glanced down at his shoes—shucks, there was nothing 
the matter with his shoes! He didn’t need new shoes! 
How had Rose ever gotten the idea that he needed new 
shoes? If his shoes were so shabby, then why did every- 
body think that he looked like a bridegroom? 

Just the same, he thought that he’d better get the new 
shoes, and so he set out for the shoe shop. He had not 
gone far when he saw Bud Meade, a neighbor, getting 
into his car at the opposite curb, and Bud saw Jim at the 
same moment, and Bud yelled: “Where you gonna 
preach ?” 

Jim couldn’t think of anything handy to yell back, so 
he merely grinned and waved an arm. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he wondered why he hadn’t yelled: “At your 
funeral, old pal!” You could always think of something 
when it was too late. 

But Meade was a fine fellow, a good neighbor and, 
like all the other Protestants, he was unfamiliar with the 
feast days of the Catholic Church and so had no way of 
knowing that if a Catholic was all dressed up today it 
was because of a holyday. And then it suddenly occurred 
to Jim that all this good-natured kidding that he was 
being subjected to today was really a criticism of the 
Easter parade. An unconscious criticism, but nevertheless 
4 criticism. A criticism of the Easter parade, the Christ- 
mas parade, the All Souls’ parade, and even the plain 
Sunday parade. All the parades. 


Jim thought of those Mexican beet-field workers who 
during the summer months came to Mass dressed in their 
work-stained overalls and blue shirts. These Mexicans did 
not, so far as Jim could see, worry about their clothes, 
nor did they seem to pay the least bit of attention to any- 
one else’s clothes. But of course the people of the parish 
couldn’t be indifferent in this regard. Jim knew that there 
were people in the parish who missed Mass on occasion 
or who stayed away altogether simply because of shabby 
clothes—clothes perhaps not too shabby, but at all events 
in poor contrast in the Easter parade. 

He entered the shoe shop. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Jake the shoe man, as he 
slapped Jim on the back: “Running for office?” 

“Office? Why?” 

“All dressed up like that? For Senator?” 

“No, not for Senator, Jake. Services, in our church. 
Give me a box of shoe-polish.” 

He got his shoe-polish, then went back to the post- 
office, where he bought a stamped envelope. The collec- 
tion today was, he had heard, for all European children 
regardless of religion or creed. Well, here was some 
Catholic money, and he hoped that a good portion of it 
would go to European Protestant children, because it 
had been solicited by their American Protestant brethren. 
Yes, that was how it was. From the postoffice wastebasket 
Jim fished out some advertising matter, tore off a piece 
and wrote; “For the European children. From a friend.” 
This piece of paper he put into the envelope, together 
with a ten-dollar bill, then mailed the envelope to his 
pastor. 


Joseph: Decorus Aspectu 


Until the Church my mother gives commandment 
Or visitors from heaven counsel so, 

I will not supplicate an agéd Joseph 

With beard of flowing snow. 


Prefigured as he was by Egypt’s Joseph 
In more than name and talent to provide, 
He heads God’s growing sons, a stalwart dreamer 


Made worthy of his bride. 


For purity less glorifies the agéd 
Than youth whose ardent will flames forth to God. 
Always it is a young man I see standing 


With lilies on his rod. 


He glows, with heaven’s cleanness in his vision, 

A sun that is by paradox a shade, 

And he is strong with man’s best strength to shelter 
A Child and Mother-Maid. 


And so I pass all statues, niche or altar, 
Pictures and plaques of figures bent and old, 
To hoard my secret heart for Mary’s Joseph, 


Beautiful to behold. 
Jessica PowERS 
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About economic concentration 





CARTELS OR COMPETITION? 


By George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. Twentieth Century Fund. 
5l6p. $4 


“Cartel issues,” say the authors of this 
second in the Twentieth Century Fund 
studies of monopoly, “are many and 
complex.” 

With that judgment, which errs on 
the side of understatement, all hands 
will agree. If the international economy 
had not been totally disrupted by two 
world wars, if the problem of recon- 
struction had been solved and the na- 
tions were at peace, if the economic 
and political habits of three-quarters of 
a century could be quickly shed, if 
Soviet Russia would get in step with 
the rest of mankind, if the fires of na- 
tionalism could be quenched—if, in 
short, this world were some other world 
and not the world it actually is, it might 
be possible to strike a balance between 
the planners and the free-enterprisers. 
The best brains in the world, insulated 
from the pull of national self-interest, 
might succeed in reconciling freedom 
and security, private enterprise and the 
public interest, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. They might create a pat- 
tern in which capitalistic America, so- 
cialistic Britain and communistic Rus- 





sia could all find a congenial place. But . 


the task would be enormous. Mean- 
while, the authors argue, we have to do 
the best we can in the world as is. 

Messrs. Stocking and Watkins fully 
support the American initiative which 
led to the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Their fa- 
miliarity with the facts of cartel life, 
as set down in Cartels in Action, the 
first volume in this series, and with the 
whole trend toward economic national- 
ism since World War I, has convinced 
them that the main emphasis of U. S. 
foreign economic policy must be placed 
on freeing the clogged channels of in- 
ternational trade, which is where the 
State Department placed it in its 1945 
statement, “Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment.” 

So far, so good. But how does one go 
about unfettering trade in the world of 
our day? 

With very few exceptions, as the ne- 
gotiations leading to the establishment 
of the ITO revealed, almost nobody 
agrees with our private-enterprise ap- 
proach to international trade. Soviet 
Russia and her satellites are committed 
to state trading. Almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe are inclined to look 
favorably on cartels. So are most of our 


Latin-American neighbors, many of 
whom are dependent for economic pros- 
perity and political stability on a single 
commodity, or, like Brazil and Mexico, 
are engaged in a program of industrial 
development. In neither case can these 
countries run the risk of competition, 
or take a chance on the law of supply 
and demand. They see even less virtue 
in the philosophy of the Sherman Act 
than did the British and German in- 
dustrialists who signed the Diisseldorf 
Agreement in 1939. 

It may be purely coincidental that 
the foreign economic policy of our gov- 
ernment should favor American corpo- 
rations, which can more than hold their 
own in a scramble for world markets, 
but our friends abroad are understand- 
ably skeptical. They wonder, too, watch- 
ing us regulate domestic airlines with 
one hand while we pound the table for 
international competition with the 
other, just how sincere we are anyway. 
And they still doubt, remembering the 
two decades between the wars, whether 
American business and agriculture have 
yet learned that international trade is a 
two-way street. 





All this, of course, in addition to the 
fundamental problem which originally 
started cartels on their merry modern 
way. No doubt many a cartel grew out 
of the ancient desire for monopoly 
profits, but not all of them. In practice 
the free market is not the perfect gov- 
ernor that theory describes. Especially 
in mining and agriculture it has not 
been able in the past to prevent ruinous 
and anarchic changes in incomes, and 
there is no reason to hope that it will 
be able to do so in the future. Planning 
of some kind is the only answer, and 
this the cartel supplies. 

On the other hand, the arguments 
against cartels are very convincing. In 
many cases they have not been able to 
prevent catastrophic changes in income, 
which is the prime justification for 
their existence. There is considerable 
evidence, also, to show that they cloak 
economic imbalance without correcting 
it, merely postponing inevitable read- 
justments. And since people are not 
forever going to permit small groups 
of businessmen to determine their eco- 
nomic destiny, cartels are just a stage 
on the road which leads to collectivism. 

The position of the authors is clear. 
Despite the difficulties in the way, they 
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feel that the United States is bound by 
its traditions of economic and politica} 
liberty to pursue a strong anti-carte) 
policy. In this stand they are supported 
by the Twentieth Century Fund’s Com. 
mittee on Cartels and Monopoly, whose 
report appears as the concluding chap. 
ter of this book. In general the Com. 
mittee approves the policy which the 
State Department has pursued since the 
end of the war, its only regret being 
that so many compromises on the carte} 
problem had to be made at Havana to 
secure the adherence of other countries, 
But the Committee frankly concedes 
that foreign criticism of U. S. policy as 
inconsistent is not without substance, 
We cannot stand before the world as 
sponsors of an anti-cartel policy unless 
we take strong measures against eco- 
nomic concentration at home. Since it 
is unlikely that we shall do so, the 
forthright anti-cartel program recom- 
mended by the Committee will seem to 
some quixotic. 

Now that the main facts about cartels 
are known and the chances of restoring 
a really competitive order are seen to 
be remote, the Twentieth Century Fund 
would be well advised to explore the 
possibility of democratizing efforts to 
control the anarchy of the marketplace. 
It does not seem to have occurred to 
the authors of this fine study, which 
comes beautifully equipped with index 
and bibliography, that opposition to 
cartels need not involve accepting either 
state trading or the free-trade solution 
they propose. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Encyclical annotated 





FORTY YEARS AFTER: Pius XI and 
the Social Order, a Commentary 





By Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R. Saint 
Paul. Radio Replies Press. 328p. $2.75 


Fifteen years of zealous work have gone 
into the preparation of this detailed 
and specific commentary on all of the 
paragraphs, several of the sentences, 
and a surprising number of individ- 
ual phrases in Quadragesimo Anno. 
Throughout, Father Miller holds to his 
original purpose: to follow the arrange- 
ment, emphasis and thought-sequence 
of the encyclical itself, without distract- 
ing from it in any way or attempting 
to draw the reader’s attention to the 
commentary as a literary unit in its 
own right. He implements the papal 
message with devotion. 

Forty Years After is filled with refer- 
ences, reading lists and_ illustrative 
facts from both the historical and cur- 
rent social scenes. The author attempts 
to identify by name and circumstance 
the various governments, men and 
movements referred to only generally 
in the encyclical itself. He also at- 
tempts to apply the encyclical’s teach- 
ing to actual institutions, situations a8 
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Fair Labor Standards Act minimum wage 
President Truman's civil-rights program 
Replacement of the Taft-Hartley Act 


Repeal of State anti-labor laws 


These proposals are likely 
to come before Congress 
and the State Legislatures 
this year. 


UNDERSTAND 
THEM! 


READ: 
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New 
Labor 
Law 


by 
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and 





Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.]. 


Single copy: 25¢ 
5 copies: $1 
50 copies: $10 
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problems. Both are difficult tasks, hero- 
ically faced by an author who “will 
gratefully welcome new light” (p. ix) 
at his post on the staff of the Liguorian, 
assumed after teaching Catholic social 
ethics to several generations of Re- 
demptorist students. 

Both the table of contents and the 
index are extremely detailed. The for- 
mer is offered to the busy teacher, pas- 
tor, round-table moderator and editor 
when pressed for a point of doctrine. 
The index is more suited for locating 
particular applications and illustrations. 

Some streamlining would help an- 
other edition; so would the inclusion of 
more complete information on the 
source of items mentioned in the host 
of reading lists. For the present, this is 
a tightly packed and welcome addition 
to literature on Quadragesimo Anno 
and the social apostolate in general. 

The author has given us an encyclo- 
pedic book of a very handy nature, con- 
taining some illustration, reference, ap- 
plication or thought about almost every- 
thing in the encyclical. A prospective 
reader can easily be convinced by a 
look at the index under any of the fol- 
lowing: capital, Church and social 
question, cooperatives, social justice 
and business, naturalness of “orders,” 
priests’ functions in regard to Catholic 
social doctrine, property right, and the 
living wage. This may save many per- 
sons from having to thumb traditional 
commentaries, several moral books, gov- 
ernment reports, labor papers, other 
encyclicals and areas of Catholic litera- 
ture not ordinarily combed with such 
diligence. James J. McGINLEY 


Candles in European darkness 





THE BEST OF TIMES 





By Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 188p. $3.95 


Ludwig Bemelmans visited Europe in 
1946 and 1947 with only one predis- 
position: he wanted to find signs of 
hopefulness; he wanted to write a 
happy book. He has been honest in his 
reporting, so the resulting book is not 
entirely happy, but it is filled with vivid 
impressions, subtle humor and human 
warmth. For the increased delight of 
the reader, this big and beautiful book 
is illustrated by the author with skillful 
line and glowing color that supplement 
the word-pictures. The combined tal- 
ents of Bemelmans make this a notable 
addition to the first-hand accounts of 
postwar Europe. 

While he has a sensitive feeling for 
atmosphere and places, the most satis- 
fying trait of Bemelmans is his ability 
to move in crowds and find human per- 
sonalities—then present them to the 
reader with such clarity that they have 
a way of lingering. There is a personal, 
individual. quality about his observa- 
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tions, whether he is describing the vi- 
sion of two busloads of Sisters of Char. 
ity of St. Vincent de Paul gathered at 
LaGuardia Field to bid Godspeed to 
two Mothers Superior leaving for 
France on an airliner; a farewell din. 
ner marking the closing of a licensed 
bordello on the Rue St. Augustin; his 
visit to Dachau where his chief reaction 
is expressed in the words: “By the 
grace of God you can walk out of this 
now’; his efforts to find someone in 
Arles who knew anything of Vincent 
Van Gogh; his story of the gypsies at 
the festival of Saint Mary’s of the Sea, 

Bemelmans writes of gondolas in 
Venice, cleanliness and efficiency in 
Switzerland, high life, low life and 
everyday living. But it is the people one 
remembers, the comic, the tragic, or the 
blend of the two, that makes itself 
known to one who is observant. 

To readers of Bemelmans’ previous 
books: this one is different. The quality 
you have glimpsed in the others, that 
love for human beings that seemed to 
hit you while you caught your breath 
from laughing—that is here in abun- 
dance. As for the laughter, it may be 
quieter and in some chapters it is miss- 
ing altogether, but it is here to play its 
reassuring part in Bemelmans’ contri- 
bution to sanity, his effort to point out 
a few of the candles that continue to 
burn in Europe’s hours of darkness. 

Mary Stack McNirr 





SERAPH ON THE SUWANEE 





By Zora Neale Hurston. Scribners. 
3llp. $3 


The first two-thirds of this novel is an 
incredibly good job. The author has 
caught the idiom of backwoods-Florida 
whites beautifully, and she presents the 
relationship between an insecure wo- 
man and her adequate and resourceful 
husband with a fidelity and delicacy 
that I think excels anything that other 
writers have achieved. 

Arvay Meserve invents new persecu- 
tions and worries as quickly as her hus- 
band, Jim, can free her from the old 
ones. She has everything for which any- 
one could wish, but cannot show grati- 
tude for, or even recognize, her con- 
stantly increasing good fortune. As & 
result of the slights and deprivations 
that made her girlhood a nightmare, 
she is convinced that no one can want 
her or attach value to what she thinks, 
says or does. And the portrait lives. 
Conversation after conversation, scene 
after scene is so entirely probable that 
one overlooks the unlikeliness of the 
Meserves’ phenomenal rise to wealth 
and influence. 

Jim—in the first two-thirds of the 
book—is just as well realized as is 
Arvay. He is considerate and forgiving, 
but self-sufficient and masculine. 
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But the novel does not end so well 
as it begins, not by any means. Instead 
of having Arvay live out her life in a 
scarcely mitigated uncertainty and mis- 
ery—as in real life she would—Miss 
Hurston undertakes to have her find 
emotional balance and satisfaction. Fur- 
thermore, starting on that project 
rather late in the narrative, she neglects 
motivations and assigns uncharacteris- 
tic actions to her other people. 

In addition, Miss Hurston somewhat 
shifts her point of view. In two-thirds 
of the book she has told a great deal 
about the workings of Arvay’s mind; 
afterward, she is much more nearly ob- 
jective, leaving the reader to infer the 
changes in Arvay’s attitudes, together 
with the reasons for those changes. 
Finally, there is a highly distasteful bit 
of melodrama. 

Miss Hurston’s earlier work, Dust 
Tracks on a Road (Am. 10/30/43, p. 
105) was a very live autobiography, 
telling how, as a Negro, she “came up 
the hard way.” 

Seraph on the Suwanee, Miss Hurs- 
ton’s first novel, shows promise if ever 
a book did. The author deserves credit 
for portraying a man’s man successful- 
ly—something that I don’t recall a 
woman’s having done before. She shows 
great sensitivity in tracing emotional 
sequences and reasoning processes, and 
high skill in setting scenes, utilizing 
regional phraseology, phrasing spright- 
ly conversation. Her next book is some- 
thing to look forward to. 

Epwarp W. HAMILTON 





CHAMPLAIN: The Life of Fortitude 


Knopf. 364p. $4 


This life of Champlain was written by 
the Chairman of the Department of 
Romance Literature at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The book is exceedingly well writ- 
ten; and the author, as is to be ex- 
pected, while making use of the basic 
works of Champlain, does not hesitate 
to inject into the narrative his own per- 
sonal views of the actions and of the 
personality of the explorer. 

It is quite right to say that “all the 
test of his life,” Champlain, “dreamt 
of seeing once more” the Sea of the 
South. All his voyages to the West bear 
this out; we may even say that all his 
western voyages were actuated by this 
dream. In 1634, one year before his 
death, he sent Nicolet to investigate 
who were those “Gens de Mer,” who, 
from their name, were thought to live 
on or near the shores of the Sea of the 
South or of the West. Elsewhere the 
author says: 

Up and down our coast, bold, 

greedy fishermen, Basque and 

French, were invading the coves 

and trading for furs. They sought 

only gain and were careless of his- 
tory; indeed they kept their knowl- 





edge secret, as fishermen still do. 
So all our statements of first dis- 
coveries, our celebrations of cen- 
tenaries, our memorial plaques, 
are based on fragments, and are 
probably not true. 


And speaking of the coureurs de bois, 
he remarks: “Obscure, illiterate men, 
they have left no more mark on history 
than the rude cross with which they 
signed their names.” This is very true. 
For all the difference it made to the 
world at large then, or to history today, 
these travelers in the interior might 
just as well have remained in Montreal, 
in Quebec or, for that matter, in Eu- 
rope. Brulé, for instance, was probably 
the first white man to gaze on Lake 
Huron, on Lake Erie, on -the Finger 
Lakes, and on Chesapeake Bay; but 
had not these voyages been recorded by 
Champlain, we would not have known 
about them. We are told that Cham- 
plain’s 
Christian name, Samuel, hints 
strongly of Protestantism, for 





French Protestants commonly gave 
their children Old Testament 
names, while the Catholics chose 
the names of saints, thus affording 
their offspring a personal advocate 
in heaven. 
Reasoning of this kind should not be 
taken seriously. For then St. Isaac 
Jogues must, at that rate, descend from 
Protestants; Samuel Bouvart, the Jesuit 
superior of the missions of New France 
at the end of the seventeenth century, 
must have had Protestant forebears; 
and a distinguished prelate of the 
American hierarchy must trace his ge- 
nealogy to some Protestant ancestors. 
Jean DELANGLEZ 





The Unique Book Club —— 


Here is a Book Club for the soul! Its foundation was blessed 
by His Holiness Pius XI in 1934 through Cardinal Pacelli, now 
Pius XII, happily reigning. Editorial contributors included 
Archbishop Cicognani, Archbishop Goodier, Msgr. F. J. Sheen, 
Canon G. Smith, Father Leen and Father McGarry. The 
Editorial Secretary is Rev. 


THE FIVE BROTHERS 


Adapted by Elizabeth Seeger. Day. 
300p. $3.75 


This condensation of the narrative por- 
tions of the Mahabharata, based upon 
the thirteen-volume English translation 





Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 
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by Kisari Mohan Ganguli, provides a 
convenient introduction to the great 
Hindu epic for the English-speaking 
reader. 

In her preface Miss Seeger candidly 
confesses that she is not a mistress of 
Sanskrit. The result is a version which 
will probably seem bleakly prosaic to 
those who know the Iliad, the Aeneid, 
Beowulf, or the Niebelungen Lied in 
the original, and even to those forced 
to rely upon one of the numerous Eng- 
lish renderings of the more familiar 
European epics. But there is a certain 
compensation; for the honesty of Miss 
Seeger’s approach precludes any striv- 
ing for false rhetorical effects. 

The tale of the Five Brothers (the 
Pandavas) and their feud with their 
cousins (the Kuravas), which culmi- 
nates in the great eighteen-day battle 
on the plain of Kuru Kshetra, has all 
the magnificent disdain for statistical 
credibility which one associates with 
primitive literature. The dicing match 


in which Yudishtira (Miss Seeger has 
adopted a simplified spelling of the 
Hindu names) wagers and loses his 
gold, his jewels, his subjects, his 
brothers, and their wife, Draupadi, is 
surely the most stupendous gambling 
episode on record. Yet behind the high- 
ly colored adventures lies the concern 
of the Eastern mind with the meaning 
and the mystery of life. The wisdom of 
the wisest of mankind is revealed as all 
too meager; the virtues of the most vir- 
tuous as all too frail. And even as the 
mighty warriors perform their impos- 
sible feats, the atmosphere is charged 
with the brutal misery and futility of 
war. 

There is much in common between 
the Mahabharata and the Iliad. The 
free mingling of the gods with humans, 
the lofty ethics and the contradiction 
thereof by the deceit and subterfuge of 
even the wisest and best, the conviction 
of an overruling fate before which man 
is helpless—these are as much a part 
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of the one as of the other. The poetic 
glory of the Eastern classic, we are told, 
likewise rivals that of Homer. For the 
reviewer (also innocent of Sanskrit) jt 
has been, as perhaps it will be for many 
other readers of this adaptation, a hum. 
bling experience to realize that that 
glory must remain forever unknown. 
MIcHAEL F. MoLoney 





WILDING GRAFT 


By Jack R. Clemo. Macmillan. 284p. $3 
Robert Browning is the source of the 
theme that God, as the Great Gardener, 
often chooses a “wilding” to which he 
“grafts” His excellence. In choosing this 
idea for his title and subsequent treat. 
ment thereof, Mr. Clemo has wrought 
well. Although one could point out sey. 
eral abuses, this first novel shows that 
its author is possessed of genuine feel. 
ing for characterization, coupled with 
a fine restraint. 

The locale is the bleak clay country 
of Cornwall; the harshness of the nat- 
ural phenomena and the cold brutality 
of the dour-visaged natives combine to 
form a fitting background for a tale of 
physical hardship and mental turmoil. 
Although a few of the characters are 
somewhat murkily drawn, the balance 
are well delineated, and the scenic de- 
scriptions (as I can testify from first- 
hand observation) are remarkably well 
done. 

Denied the companionship and ap- 
probation of his neighbors, the central 
figure, a vigorous and conscientious 
young man, is being victimized by the 
shadows of an old scandal. Refusing to 
strike out at his detractors or to run 
away, he finds a path to peace through 
a process of introspection which ulti- 
mately leads him to God. He succeeds 
in shutting out of his life the bitterness 
and ugliness which threaten to engulf 
him and begins to build anew on faith 
—a faith that is all the more remark- 
able since it has its foundations wholly 
in the future, with not a single buttress 
fashioned of past events. Its essence is 
in its kinship with, and final under- 
standing of, God’s wisdom. 

The resolute character and dominat- 
ing spirituality of the man stand out in 
marked contrast with the ignorance, 
misunderstanding and immorality of his 
critics, but it is his inward struggle 
which furnishes the truth and convic- 
tion of the story. With unremitting f- 
delity, the fight goes on. 

It may be possible that the author 
has not intended to bring us a “mes 
sage.” None the less, there is a fine moral 
lesson in his product. We may not al- 
ways stay within the limits of propriety, 
we may sometimes fall from the way 
of truth, but so long as the fight is car- 
ried forward, so long as that element of 
Christian principle is nourished, the 
way is open. Gipson FLOWERREE 
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The Word 








—— 


THE NEW QUEEN OF OUR HOME 
has little to say. Regina is only four 
months old, but already she has learned 
to hold her tongue. Still, she is the best 
conversationalist we know, because she 
lets us do all the talking. We are talk- 
ing to her now. 

No angel heralded your arrival on 
earth, Geena. At least, we heard none. 
But that, as likely as not, was our fault. 
We know that a guardian from heaven 
came with you, and we feel that your 
royal name was chosen by God. Let 
those who believe in coincidence in- 
stead of Providence think otherwise. 

You have two aunts, Regina and 
Sister Regina. Long before you were 
born, we promised that you would be 
named for them. You did not arrive 
when expected, and we wondered what 
was the purpose of the delay. We un- 
derstood in due time, when we realized 
that your birthday was the Feast of 
St. Regina. 

We really shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised, of course. God has shown us 
often enough how tenderly He watches 
over His children, and with what divine 
courtesy He expresses His appreciation 
to those who join with Him in giving 
the birthday gift of life. And even with- 
out those personal evidences of His 
love, we ought to have known. 

Geena, you have a brother. Oh, of 
course, you have two brothers, but we 
mean the third—the one called Jesus. 
It is peculiarly appropriate that His 
name-day should be New Year’s Day, 
because in Him all things are renewed. 
And He alone is sufficient proof—stun- 
ning proof—of God’s infinite passion 
for mankind. It is odd that we need 
these gracious little favors, like your 
birth-date, to remind us. 

His name came directly from God, 
couched in the message of an angel. 
That message shouldn’t have been 
necessary. We are exceedingly dull, 
Geena. If we weren’t, we could have 
named Jesus ourselves. “Saviour,” the 
word means. We have no difficulty in 
calling a man Hero when he saves the 
life of another at risk or loss of ‘his 
own. “Liberator” comes quickly to our 
lips when the title is earned. 

No name was ever so deserved as the 
name Jesus. Because of Him, men walk 
upright, and tyranny comes always to 
gtief. We are thrilled by the clashing 
of arms, and the thunder of the charge 
of decent men fighting for right. But 
the battle He fought is the epic of all 
time. Against Him were hurled un- 
thinkable forces of evil; and they reeled 
back defeated. He did death to death; 
He out-loved hatred; He crushed vio- 
lence by suffering it. He freed us from 


the abominable slavery of hell so that 
men and women could laugh at the 
devil. Is it any wonder that His name 
is Jesus Christ, Anointed Saviour? 
Smile, Geena, and sleep; your 
Brother stands guard over you, and He 
is invincible; His sword is the cross 
called Excalibur. JosEpH A. BREI¢ 


Theatre 








ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS, 
sponsored by The Playwrights’ Com- 
pany and Leland Hayward, and housed 
in the Shubert, is an opulent produc- 
tion that is humorous and colorful, oc- 
casionally thoughtful, always good the- 
atre. It is colorful because Jo Mielzi- 
ner’s set is adequate and his lighting is 
effective, while the costumes by Motley 
are gorgeous. It is humorous and 
thoughtful because Rex Harrison and 
Joyce Redman, co-starred in the lead- 
ing roles—the former as Henry VIII 
and the latter as Anne Boleyn—are a 
crack acting team who give the story 
of Henry’s second marriage everything 
they’ve got. H. C. Potter directed. 

The author is Maxwell Anderson, the 
ace of The Playwrights’ Company; and 
his story of royal passion is at least 
interesting. In history and tradition 
Henry is remembered as a glutton at 
the table and a lecher who fancied him- 
self a lady-killer, while the historical 
Anne Boleyn conspired with her lover 
to divest a queen of her crown and a 
woman of her husband. Mr. Anderson’s 
Henry and Anne Boleyn are two other 
people. 

Since the play includes only a mini- 
mum of historical background, while 
the religious and moral issues involved 
are absent or too subtle for easy com- 
prehension, the story boils down to an 
elegant Frankie and Johnnie legend. 
Not that Mr. Anderson prettifies his 
characters or attempts to explain away 
their illicit passion. His Henry, while 
not as coarse as sometimes pictured, is 
nevertheless an intellectual cad, while 
his Anne is the kind of gold-digger 
Anita Loos might have created. 

In the early scenes the author gives 
his Henry some lines that are revealing 
—and devastating. For instance, the so- 
phistry in the longish speech in which 
the King declares that everything he 
does is the will of God; or his defini- 
tion of love: “...a kind of wanting, a 
panting and sighing and longing. What 
does a man desire of a lass, anyway? 
To be assuaged. He wants his pain as- 
suaged. Well, that done, what more’s to 
be done?” That pat description of 
barnyard instinct, with no mention of 
love as mutual affection or an affinity 
of spirits, could only be uttered by a 


man who was by nature brether to the 
boar. 

Still, Mr. Anderson’s Henry is not 
utterly disgusting. Superficially, he is 
a rather charming fellow, as is fre- 
quently the case with rakes and ruf- 
fians, and he carries himself with a dig- 
nity that is not derived from his royal 
office. His passionate episode with Anne 
is an exciting love story, of the shady 
sort, with an element of tragedy. He 
signs Anne’s death warrant with a ges- 
ture of desperation, resembling an un- 
happy rooster that has failed to dom- 
inate his harem. 

Maxwell Anderson has written more 
important plays, but never one better 
constructed or endowed with more mu- 
sical prose. Rex Harrison, in the regal 
role, takes hold of that prose and de- 
livers it in a precise rhythm that de- 
lights the ear. With an expressive leg 
and a fluent finger, he makes his Henry 
a grand performance. Miss Redman’s 
Anne is vivacious as a young woman 
in love, and later as queen, but always 
a wench at heart. Wendell Phillips is a 
properly villianous Cromwell. Others in 
the cast help to make the production an 
outstanding achievement in fine acting. 
Mr. Anderson’s Henry may not be au- 
thentic but he is certainly colorful. 

THeopuitus Lewis 
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A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
403 West 59th Street - New York 19, N. Y. 








BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S 


Dept. A, Holland Bidg., Se. Levis, Me. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. illiamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. Ali sports. 


Address: The Dean 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-year Ter- 
minal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
+ 








Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean. 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 

A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
On the approved list of the Association of 
American Gasooriiies. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in Arts and sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, —- a teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, _ 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 

usually beautiful location. Extensive aula. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, —. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst St., New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Peris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson om. 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th 
New York, N. Y. ‘Address Reverend Mother. 








ROSEMONT COLLECE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. ele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 














GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School for Girls 
148th Year 
College ND se and General Courses. 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary courses. Boarding and Day. Sports. 
Advantages of Country Life in the National 
Capital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep- 
tional advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 














IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic institution fer Women. Sis- 
ters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resi- 
dent and Day Students. Two-year transfer course 
in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses » 5 aa Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine 
SEMINARY—F our- Year Pd olay Fecpwvetery 
Dumblane Hall—Grades | to 8 
Address: The 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Fully accredited. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing as a major subject. Teacher Training 
course offered in all degrees. . . . Many ad- 
vantages incident to residence in a capital city 
Day students and boarders. 

For particulars address the Registrar 














MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


A Catholie College for Women 
Cenducted by the Sisters of Merey 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 

of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 

merce, Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 

Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 

Arts Diploms (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
the Lower Division of the College. 











ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; isernieck Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 
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ENCHANTMENT. The latest of Sap, 
uel Goldwyn’s carefully made, artis, 
cally superior films is a tenuous litt 
romantic vignette with a Victoria 
flavor. In the best tradition of old-fash, 
ioned English romances, the characte, 
all have entrancingly odd names, Rp. 
land (nicknamed Rollo), Pelham anj 
Selina Dane were children when their 
father presented them with an adopted 
sister in the person of a small orpha 
girl named Lark. As the four of them 
grew up to be David Niven, Philip 
Friend, Jayne Meadows and Tere 
Wright respectively, Lark emerged x 
a gentle, warm-hearted and radiant 
young woman beloved by both brother 
and loving the scapegrace Rollo in re. 
turn, while Selina developed into , 
domineering, possessive shrew. By 4 
strategem which was perhaps infallible 
in the gaslight era but which present. 
day audiences may have some difficulty 
believing in, the wicked sister parted 
the lovers, leaving Rollo to grow toa 
respected but solitary old age in the 
ancestral mansion. This blighted nm 
mance from the past is unfolded, alter. 
nately, with one which blossoms fifty 
years later in the same house under the 
watchful eye of the old man. To k 
consistently quaint, these young people 
—distant relatives of the original pair 
and thrown together by World War II 
—are named Grizel (Evelyn Keyes) 
and Pax (Farley Granger). Their m 
mance is threatened because the moé- 
erm girl, in direct contrast to her Vic 
torian counterpart, is too self-sufficient; 
but Uncle Rollo, finding he has not 
after all outlived his usefulness, brings 
about their reunion. Though the suspi- 
cion persists that this is much ado ovet 
very little, there is so much cham, 
gentle humor and sentiment without 
sentimentality in its telling, and such 
impeccable taste in its production, that 
everyone in the family should find much 
in it to his liking. (Samuel Goldwyn 
RKO) 


EVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MAR. 
RIED is a farcical inquiry into the tac 
tics of husband-hunting, twentieth-cer- 
tury style. A winsome young miss 
(Betsy Drake) who clerks in a depatt- 
ment store, decides that a pediatriciaa 
with whom she is casually acquainted 
is the man for her. What are her ree 
sons for so deciding—other than 

the gentleman in question is Cay 
Grant—the picture does not say. How 
ever, having made her decision, she 
maps a campaign of conquest W 

would teach Napoleon a few points of 
strategy and which includes ferreting 
out the minutest details of his habits 





(RKO) 
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and preferences, staging several pains- 
tkingly arranged “chance” meetings to 
pring her forcibly to his attention, mas- 
sging his ego in gratifying fashion, 
gd finally parading a couple of mythi- 
cal, rival suitors to precipitate his pro- 
. A great many people have gone 
gut of their way to describe this as an 
entirely incredible albeit amusing bit 
of pure escapism. It struck me at times 
as uncomfortably true to life. To be 
gure, the exaggerations which farcical 
license permits are very much in evi- 
dence, and the picture’s thesis—that 
the average male is helpless against the 
audacity and scope of the female blitz- 
krieg—is noticeably softened by having 
the man in the case continuously aware 
that he is the victim of a plot, and hav- 
ing him finally succumb in spite of 
rather than because of it. Even so, at 
a superficial level it is quite a good 
satire on a phase of modern manners, 
and the agonized protests to the con- 
trary appear to be a defense mechan- 
jm thrown up by members of both 
sexes to avoid facing their unflattering 
reflections. Considerable verve and im- 
agination have gone into its assem- 
bling; and Miss Drake, with excellent 
support from Grant, Franchot Tone and 
Diana Lynn, proves the rare newcomer 
who justifies her advance notices. All 
in all, it is good enough to furnish the 
adults who see it with the basis for a 
stimulating argument pro and con. 
(RKO) Mora WaLsH 


Parade 








AS THE WEEK PASSED BY A 
series of social quakes shot tremors in- 
to human lives. . . . This shaking of 
lives, unlike the recent shaking of earth 
on the Pacific Coast, occurred in both 
coastal and hinterland areas. The root 
causes of the shocks were varied in 
character, not a little of the quivering 
being set off by taxes. . . . To the coun- 
ty treasurer in Seattle sped a taxpay- 
er's letter reading: “We received our 
lax statement and refuse to pay it. The 
Government should be self-supporting, 
and it’s time we started it.” ... The 
Fast felt the impact. . . . A court psy- 
chiatrist in Baltimore reported that a 
defendant, charged with failure to file 
Mcome-tax returns, was a moron who 
did not understand such things as 
taxes. “He can’t follow the plot of a 
Western movie,” the psychiatrist de- 
clared. After acquitting the moron, the 
judge humbly admitted: “I can’t under- 
stand Western movie plots myself.” . . . 
The South heard the rumbling. ... In 
North Carolina an official disclosed the 
case of an individual who explained a 
$117,000 income-tax underpayment by 


stating that he was poor in arithmetic. 
The man produced an affidavit from his 
old school-teacher, reading: “This is to 
certify that I taught the taxpayer in 
question. He never seemed to under- 
stand arithmetic.” . . . Writing, as well 
as arithmetic, caused social upheavals. 
..- In England a judge, after inform- 
ing the jury that there was no evidence 
to present, released a defendant 
charged with robbery. The judge ex- 
plained: “The statement of the defend- 
ant is written by a police officer, and 
his handwriting is undecipherable.” 


Various types of crises stirred emotions. 
. . - The housing crisis made its con- 
tribution. In Rocky Ford, Colorado, a 
newspaper ad read: “Help. Am living 
with mother-in-law. Urgently need 
house or apartment.” . . . In Los An- 
geles an annulment-seeking wife testi- 
fied that her husband informed her af- 
ter the wedding that he had married 
her just to get an apartment... . 
Crises arose from social relationships. 
. In Calgary, Alberta, a resident had 
one ear chewed off during a difference 
with a neighbor. An ambulance rushed 
to the scene, picked up the ear. A doc- 
tor sewed it back on. ... In England a 
citizen with a pet mouse entered a pub 
for a drink, put the mouse on the bar. 


The barkeeper killed the pet, where- 
upon the citizen went outside, hurled 
bricks through the window. Arrested, 
he exclaimed mournfully: “I had that 
mouse for two years.” . . . Jackpots that 
might have been caused heartbreak. . . . 
In Cheyenne, Wyoming, a housewife 
had a radio-give-away jackpot of $24,- 
000 within her grasp when telephone 
vagaries wrenched it away. Called on 
long distance from a New York program, 
she identified a jingle as “Cuckoo 
Clock,” and was then asked to identify 
a phantom voice in the show. “I knew 
who it was,” the housewife said, “and 
I was tense. Before I could say ‘Red 
Grange,’ the telephone operator broke 
in and disconnected me.” 


Into each life some tremors must come. 
... As electrical therapy seeks to shock 
mental patients out of hallucinations, 
so, on a higher plane, does spiritual 
therapy act with sick souls. . . . The 
divine Doctor strives to jolt deluded 
souls out of their delusions, the delu- 
sions that make men forget why they 
are in this world. . . . Since the delu- 
sions of this world are so widespread 
and so enticing, it is obvious that into 
each life some shocks must come. And 
all the shocks can be therapeutic. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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Correspondence 





Principle or expediency? 


Epitor: The horrors of nazism, before 
and during the war, were enough to 
turn one’s stomach; yet it’s only since 
the war that many of us have been 
strongly tempted to despair. One ex- 
pected evil men to do evil things, and 
we were prepared for it. The good men 
were doing good things and that was 
enough to sustain one’s faith. 

But now we find the “good” men do- 
ing strange and contradictory things, 
and we begin to have the horrible 
thought that their righteousness may 
have been due only to the fact that the 
path of virtue coincided, for the time, 
with the path of expediency. 

In looking for some kind of key to 
the incomprehensible behavior of men 
one had once trusted—from Yalta yes- 
terday to China today—one gets the 
frightening suspicion that modern man 
is literally unprincipled. It is not so 
much that he deliberately acts against 
principle, for that assumes he knows 
what is right and gives one ground to 
hope for a conversion; but the ghastly 
thought arises that he has simply lost 
the faculty of thinking in terms of prin- 
ciple altogether. 

A disturbing criticism, you may say, 
and let us apply it to the heathen—that 
is, the modern pagan, at least the non- 
Catholic. Not me! For one of the latest 
examples of lack of principle is one 
which involves a number of Catholics. 

I refer to those who gave their public 
blessing to the notorious terrorist lead- 
er, Menachem Beigin—a matter which 
you have ventilated in recent issues of 
America (12/11, p. 251; 12/18, p. 
278). One of them told me he had been 
misled by Louis Bromfield. He seemed 
quite embarrassed; but he said he saw 
no reason to make a public withdrawal, 
because “no one would believe his ex- 
planation.” 

I don’t get this, for it seems to me 
that if there is one time when public 
credibility runs runs high it’s when 
public figures contritely acknowledge 
they’ve been taken for suckers. But 
that’s not my point. 

If these men were thinking in terms 
of principle they'd realize’ it mattered 
not a whit whether the public accepted 
or rejected their “explanations.” The 
important thing is that they, respected 
public figures, sincere practising Cath- 
olics are on record—however innocently 
—as endorsing a terrorist leader: hence 
—at least in the minds of the people— 
terrorism. The further fact that they 
know, or should know—that their en- 
dorsements are sure to be used in a 
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political campaign now shaping up in 
Palestine which could conceivably re- 
sult in catapulting this terrorist, even- 
tually, into a position of prominence in 
the UN—is hardly to be overlooked. 

A man given to thinking in terms of 
principle wouldn’t be able to sleep as 
long as his public approval of such 
business remained uncorrected. He’s the 
only one who can correct it. That’s his 
responsibility. If people are skeptical 
of his excuses, that’s their respons- 
bility. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. I 
think many of those who signed this 
endorsement are honest men. They were 
innocently entrapped. I believe that 
men whose names have come to have 
public influence ought to be a little 
more responsible about the way they 
allow those names to be used; but I'll 
waive that. What I find it difficult to 
waive is that, because it would be em- 
barrassing or impolitic or whatever, 
they do not now publicly repudiate the 
endorsements which they have hereto- 
fore publicly registered. 

Epwarp J. HEFFRON 

New York, N. Y. 


Art and the Artist 


Epitor: Two articles, “Art from the 
pews” and “Not alone from the pews” 
(Am. 10/9 and 11/6), have occasioned 
a certain amount of disturbance to me. 
Writing with the avowed purpose of 
offering an explanation for the scarcity 
of artists among the members of the 
clergy and of religious orders, the 
authors of both articles seem to have 
drifted somewhat far from the com- 
monly accepted connotation of the 
word “artist.” They most certainly do 
not seem to possess an awareness of the 
manner in which works of art are born. 

Not all clergymen are artists, de- 
spite Father McCaffrey’s assumption of 
the identity of the two. On the other 
hand, one cannot reach the rather rare- 
fied atmosphere of the artist’s world by 
culture, travel, education or the other 
things which Father Digby finds miss- 
ing from the lives of our present-day 
clerics and religious. 

The artist is an individualist. He is 
independent of any school of thought 
or of education. Culture is not necessar- 
ily a part of his being. His genius is 
the realization of himself; his function 
is to propagate beauty; his unique gift 
is the magical power to transfer, whole 
and entire, the vision of beauty with 
which his soul is great. 

His status in life is of no more im- 
portance than the canvas on which the 
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Mona Lisa was painted; or the block 
of stone from which the Venus de Milo 
was carved. Time is of no moment tg 
the true artist. He will inevitably 
snatch from the days of his life the 
leisure needed to give to the world the 
message of beauty crowding his soul, 

If a man is not an artist, all the time 
and education and culture which 
benignant Deity may give him yil] 
avail not at all in the production of 
that which is immortalized under the 
title of art. 

Believing all this, I am happy in the 
thought that one can still live the fruit. 
ful life of a priest, religious or layman 
without needing to possess the skill to 
mangle a meter, to sigh out a sonnet or 
to discuss learnedly the more esoteric 
theories of esthetics. 

The road to heaven is narrow enough 
without being burdened with an artist’s 
easel. 

Epwin N. Row tey, Pu.D, 
St. John’s University College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


More on “Joan of Arc” 


Epiror: I have read Father Schuyler’s 
letter (AM. 12/25) on the motion pic- 
ture, Joan of Arc, and, while I don't 
agree with it, it does deserve some 
comment. 

I think it is fine that Hollywood and 
the Catholic Church cooperated so well 
on the making of the film; but Father 
Schuyler seems to think this is a rea- 
son for the picture’s rave reviews. He 
hardly seems aware that the picture is 
dramatically dull or that Joan seldom 
comes alive as a person. I agree that 
Bergman’s performance as a saint is 
inspired, but unless we understand that 
this girl was also a_ flesh-and-blood 
woman, her sainthood is a bit rarefied. 
Bergman makes Joan so angelic that we 
wonder if she was also human. Doesn't 
Father Schuyler confuse the real Joan 
with what he reads into the film? 

Actually his letter is answered by 
your very intelligent movie critic who, 
in the same issue, points to the new 
French film, Monsieur Vincent, as an 
example of a well-made picture about 
a saint who actually lived on this earth 
and suffered and thought as a human. 

Puitip HaRTUNG 

New York, N. Y. The Commonweal 


For “The Word” 


Epitor: I have been following “The 
Word” with a great deal of interest 
since you have been giving us the cur 
rent series by the young father to his 
children. 

It’s the best thing yet to make & 
fellow think of his sermon and whut he 
is trying to get across from the pomt 
of view of the layman and even the 
child. (Rev.) Oxiver D. KEEFER 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 











